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OUTH KENSINGTON MUSEUM.—SCIENCE 
S and ART for WOMEN.—A Course of NINE LECTURES 
will be delivered by ERNST PAUER, Esq., on the different 
Forms of Vocal, Instrumental, and Dance Music {3 lectures), 
and on the Art and Science of ‘Pianoforte Playin; ng (6 lectures) ; 
will commence on SATURDAY, 22nd of NOVEMBER, at 
2.30 p.m., instead of Monday, the 10th of November, as 

i in the P: tus. For ctuses apply to the 
Hon. and Rev. F. BYNG, Treasurer, at the Museum. Fee for 
the course, 15s, ; first three lectures only, €s. 








R. HANS VON BULOW will give a PIANO- 
FORTE RECITAL at ST. JAMES’S HALL on WED- 
NESDAY AFTERNOON NEXT, at three o’clook. Sofa stalls, 
"a, 6d. ; balcony, 3s. ; Admission, ls. of may be obtained 
of Messrs. Stanley Lucas, Weber & Co.; Mr. Mitchell, 33, Old 
Rond-street: Mr. Austin, St, James's-hail; Mr. Hays, 4, Royal 
Exchange-buildings : Messrs, Keith, Prowse & Co., 48, Cheap- 
side; Mr. George Dolby, 52, New Bond- street ; and of Messrs. 


Chappell, 50, New Bon -atreet. 
S18 W. STERNDALE BENNETT'S 
NEW SONATA 


In o- pee ene | oan w “THE MAID OF ORLEANS,” 
will be perform WALTER MACFARREN at Mr. 
HENR HOLMES” ‘concuit, St. George’s Hall, on WED- 
NESDAY EVENING NEX 


LamsBory Cock, = New Bond-street. 


BRIXTON CHORAL SOCIETY, 
Conpuctorn — Mr. WILLIAM LEMARE, 











MONDAY, 24th NOVEMBER, 1873, 
First Time of Performance in London of Mr, SULLIVAN'S 
“LIGHT OF THE WORLD.” 


Madame LANCIA. Madame POOLE, 
Mr. W. H. CUMMINGS. Mr, J, R. ALSOP, 





Admission, Half-a-Crown. 


he the Patronage of H.R.H. the Prince of 

WALES, H.R.H. the Princess of Wenn Bie Grace the 
Duke of Sutherland, her Grace the ae of Sutherland, the 
Baroness Burdett Coutts.—Miss EMILY MOTT has the honour 
to announce her GRAND EVENING CONCERT at ST. 
JAMES’S HALL, THURSDAY NEXT, Nov. 20, at eight 
o'clock. Artists: Miss Banks, Miss Emily Mott, and Miss 
Sophie Ferrari; Mr. W. H. Cummings, Mr. Lewis Thomas, and 
Mr. Sims Reeves. Solo violin, Mr. —— H. Betjemann ; solo 
piano, Miss Lilly Mott and Mr. W. Thomas, The Quaver 
Glee Union. Conductors, Messrs. we ‘EL Thomas, Edwin M, 
Lott, and Sidney Naylor. 











‘JUST PUBLISHED. 
NEW EDITIONS, CAREFULLY REVISED. 


BURROWES’S 


THOROUGH-BASS PRIMER, 


Containing Explanations and Examples of the 
RUDIMENTS OF HARMONY: 


questions and answers, with questions all numbered, 


BY J. F. BURROWES. 








ALSO, THE 


PIANOFORTE PRIMER; 


CONTAINING THE 
RUDIMENTS OF MUSIC. 


after the same manner as the Thorough-Bass Primer. 


BY J. F. BURROWES. 


Price 1s. 6d. cloth back ; full bound 2s, 
The DICTIONARY separate, Price Fourzence 


With Fifty Exercises brought immediately under their several 


Price 2s. 6d. cloth back, or full bound in cloth 88. 6d. | 


Suited for Private Tuition or for Teaching in Classes. Arranged 


With Cramer’s Dictionary of Musical Terms. 


TANLEY LUCAS, WEBER, and CO., Music 

Publishers, Foreign Music Importers, and Dealers in 
Musical Instruments. In direct communication with all the 
he ae — in ialpsia, Berlin, Hamburg, 

aris, Vi Rooms for ching or Practising. 
Pianofortes, ftw Organs, Harmoniums, and all kinds of 
New and Second: hand Musical Instruments on Sale or Hire.— 
84, New Bond-street gt doors from Oxford-street), and 
308A, Oxford-street, London, W 


\ ," JANTED INSTRUMENTALISTS (Soloists and 
others) to travel after Christmas, Must be first class, 

and have been in one of 7 principal London Orchestras. 
Address (by letter only) L. D., care of Mr. Ash, 76, King’s- 


, 8.W. Liberal terms given to a really good Violinist and 
Cornet able to play Solos. 


IANOFORTE BUSINESS for DISPOSAL.— 
Lease, Goodwill, and pr santa a ey,” established 

Pianoforte Business, in a first-class position in the City. Sold in 

consequence of the death of the proprietor. For particulars 

ay to Mr. Munrait, Auctioneer aad Surveyor, 1, Walbrook, 
ty 


N SALE.—A FULL ORGAN ; 
Keys, full swell, seventeen Sto; 











two rows of 


: Bourdon pedal organ 
(CCC), Octave coupler, three com on pedals ; handsome 
and massive Mahogany case, built to order for a gentleman's 


vate residence. eS table for a Private House, Church, or 
Music Hall Price £150, Address B., 25, Colquitt-street, 
Liverpool. 


HE GUITAR.—MDME. SIDNEY PRATTEN, 
Teacher of this a Instrament, is in Town for the 
Season. ee —— mes Po —- and = 
concerts, ad to her ence, 22a, 
Portman-square, oo W, 


OUTH = inpemarey eTALE, &e, veeeae Ad. 
ertise’ panion to 

abroad. En atic, able, and and with a know Ay 

ine ew A Z., care of Mu. Harzs, 6, Lyall- 


NEW PIANOFORTE MUSIC. 


JULES ROCHARD’ § EASY MUSIC FOR 
THE PIANOFORTE. 


FAVOURITE MELODIES 
Comprised within 5 Pages, carefully Fingered and 
specially Arranged to suit Small Hands, Octaves 
being entirely excluded, 

ABBANGED BY 

















Tickets, 78., 58. 36, 2s. 6d., 28, and Js., to be had at Btitehed. JULES ROCHARD. 
Austin’s Ticket-oftice, St. James's- hall : all music —, AAR eens 
and of Miss Emily Mott, 88, York-road, Lambe AIR, LOUIS XIII. - ete Seen Ate Air. 
R. W. LONDON : J. B. CRAMER AND CO., . BEAUTIFUL DANUBE WALTZES " " " . és w. p _ pes. 
M seniaite * omens. “ern ne sam, BELLS OF ABERDOVEY - - + - + Welsh Air, 
*P oa “eons 201, REGENT STREET; BID ME DISCOURSE ° op. 
addressed Brockley-villas, Dulwich. ' ‘ BY STA Boat _ serset ter WATERS =, Slee Bshop. 
WHOLESALE DgPARTMENT: AN ° ‘ oore. 
HAT SHALL I SING TO THEE? Words a CHERRY RIPE - as Bora” - + CE. Horm, 
by REA. yy by C. PINSUTI. Pronounced by “11, LITTLE MARLBOROUGH STREET, = 'PESCATOWE ( Lace rela ) ey a —— yom 
7 ow ama to be his best song. 3s.; post free for _ a vn pees a See ee Aan 
ET THE HILLS RESOUND. A d SET MONIOUS BLACKSMITH - ~~” » Handel 
rranged as a& ° . an 
L SONG by the Com ae Boy salle fo CHURCH BIOGRAPHIES. HALLELUJAH CHORUS (* Messiah”) ” + «+ Handel. 
poser. P g 
vara & Fecept on to Brinley Richards’ new Part rt Song, “ Let the } Ls DOR. Dow ma E 5 MOBILE - Lk ee Sak — 
Concert, with Mit frequently repeated at M. Riviére’s| NOW READY, Vol. L., price 5s.; by post, 5s. 4d. MIGNONETTE. - - + + 8 Champion. 
The Vocal eg egg =e MORGEN BLATTER WALTZ. ee Strauss. 
Duct, de Ware 4d. Song, 88 Piano arrangement, 4%) THe OF ST. ELIZABETH OF HUNGARY. | ONLY hoa "Virginia 2 Gabriel, 
Edited by C. A. JONES, Author of “A History of the | PILGRIMS OF THE . : 
BUILT A BRIDGE OF FANCIES. Song. | Church,” &c. With Preface by Rev. Dr. LITTLEDALE, SEE THE CONQUERING HERO coMES + «+ Handel. 
with 1 _ a °e i van ale oy - cin a THE MILLER OFTHE | DEE od ish Melody, 
muc feeling.” — . reular.” NEARLY READY. . IL, H . py 
charming melody." Liverpeal Journal” da," Asa planaforte td ¥. Vol. IL. prire 6.; by post, 68. 4d. | we WEDDING MARCH frendelssoha. 
solo, by Kuhe, 4s, Post free at half-price in stamps. 


EW VOCAL DUETS.—The following po _ 


Sito. Songs are now ready as Duets for Soprano an 


”~ at Thy Feet (M. Lind- wnt Lindsay). 4s. 


Say). Late (M. Lindsay). 4s. 
The f Bridge e ( M. Lindsay). +. Liquid Gem (Wrighton), 4s. 
~ Away (M. Lin a és Happy be Thy Dreams. 
A Rose in Heaven (Abt). Her ‘ht Smile. 
The Hills of Light (Abt). 
Post free for 24 stamps each. 


Ro. 


poser of “ Fading Away,” “I built a Bridge of 


New Song. Words and Music by the 


of “Church Biographies.” 
(Vol. IIL. will be “ Life of St. Frances de Chantal.”) 


Henrietta-street, Covent-garden. 


IFE OF ST. VINCENT DE PAUL. Vol. II. | THE 
Edited by C. A. JONES, 


London: J. T. Harzs, Lyall-place, Eaton-square; and 4, 


BRITISH GRENAD DIERS Wak 
THE MAGIC OF MUSIC. - 


ei 


THE TROUBADOUR . French Air, 
va a OF VENICE . 
R’S LAST WALTZ oT ee 
TELL - . - - « « «© Rossini, 





Just Published. 





LE CHANT DES FEUILLES, 


Pancien” 5 ae. 3s. ; post free for 18 stam ‘* Easy, pretty, 

and catching.” —Vide ‘“ News of the World.” — Idylle pour Piano, 
London: Sole Publishers, Roszat Cocks and Co., New 4s. 

Burliugton-street. Order of all Musicsellers. 





At QUEEN’S CONCERT ROOMS, HANOVER 
and 


the Season, for Ba 
a Concerts, and Hetrew Wedditee. are 
lvted to to make For terms apply to 
Mr, HALL,—RO: K3, Proprietor. 


BIANCA OU UNE NUIT A VENISE, 
Barcarolle pour Piano, 
4s. 
London; J, B, Caawen & 06, 201, Bgpnt-atreet, W, 


, 
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PALADILHE’S NEW PIECES. 
® 


PRICE TWO SHILLINGS EACH. 





JUVENILE goo A “UNDER THE 1 ~aneeandl 
on POPULAR MELOD he toe +4 , 
oy the thing juvenile 
players pattie Berd title a exceedingly good,"— 


LONDON: 
DUFF & STEWART, 147, OXFORD STREET. 


R. STOLBERG'S VOICE LOZENGE.— 
the voice 








For in’ and apd removing 
affections oN ee ena ne nay character for a 
omy Be fh Rr ri and the flattering received 
| om hn fully establish its mo tg Ne v Ss 
Public Speaker should be without this invaluable To 
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I. ALBRECHT. 
WAVERLEY. Valse Brillante CeO eoreserececescececeeee 
J. ASCHER, 
DANS LES NUAGES. 
Bong") secesesess 
MEREDITH BALL. 
BLANCHE! Redowa TREREREREREOEO EOC OCS ES eT eT Ee ee 
FRANCESCO BERGER. 
SUIVEZ-MOL! Grand Galop ....sccoccccsccccccvcesecees 
LE BEAU IDEAL (Mazurka)....sccccceecccccceecs 
OSCAR BERINGER. 
SCOTCH AIRS. 
J. BERTRAM. 
QUAL SUONO ARCAN. (Transcription of Arditi’s Mazurka) 
FOROSETTA (Transcription of Arditi’s Tarantella) ........ 
LA FARFALLA........+.- ++ (ditto of Maton’s Valse) . 
VALSE LEGERE. (Auguste Mey) ssccsscccccccesccevece 
J. BLUMENTHAL. 
LA CARESSANTE  ..ccccccccccsecccssesecs 
WEDDING MELODY ......... ° 
“MY QUEEN.” (Transcription) . eevee 
P, DE VOS. 
LOIN DE TOI. 
G. FERRARIS. 
POLONAISE oeseee 


(Fantasia on Benedict's “‘ Bride of 


CROCHET EEE e eee 


(Brilliant Fantasia) ...sceccsesseccesess 


eee eee eeeee 
eee eee eee eee eee eee ee) 
eee ee eeeeeeeeeees 


Méditation ...... 


Pewee eee eee ee eesees 


NOCTURNE. ....cccccscecsessves Coe eerrevecceeecessceee 
GRANDE VALSE BRILLANTE . occ ee rece ccccccesccccce 
DANSE VILLAGEOISE ....eceeseeee Ceececccccccccccccs 
REVERIE..... COC eee rere reece eeereenereeecesecocgooce 
PASTORALE  ..ccccccccccccccccvcccscvencccccccccencece 
RICHARD HARVEY. 

EVELEEN’S BOWER. “ Irish Sketch” ................. . 
KITTY TYRRELL.......... GIGLO wocecccceneccvccccvees 
THE YOUNG MAY MOON. .ditto ..,..cccscccsecseeees ° 
THE ROSE TREE ........ GND 6608 tks se cnercesous 


BY THAT LAKE WHOSE GLOOMY SHORE. “Trish Sketch” 

THERE IS NOT IN THIS WIDE WORLD. ‘‘ Irish Sketch ” 
ALFRED JAELL. 

CAPRICH-IMPROMPTU .wcdccvccvceveccicvedeedsccccsees 

MELODIE ROMANTIQUE, Op. 153...ccccccceecceees ee 
M, JUNOT. 

TINY MITE MAZURKA eer ee eee eee ee eee eee eee ee ee eeee 
J. KIRNBERGER, 

CAP RICCIO (im E Minor) ss sseeeeseseseseaveceeeees eeccee 
M. LAFUENTE. 

LA FONTAINE oe P Pe Pee eee eee eee eee eee eee eee eee eee ee 2 

LE BON RETOUR, .occcccccccccccs sentedesees sousbinne 

L'ETOILE ROUGE ecccccccscccssece Hod 040000 CeCe rSesed 
J. LEMMENS. 

VOLUNTEERS’ MARCH (for Pianoforte or Harmonium).... 
ALFRED LEBEAU. 


LE TOOCSIN. Caprice-galop .......... Covvece 
DANSE AUX FLAMBEAUX. (Air Favori de Louis XIV). 

IL SOSPIRO. Valee......ssscsceees cerccevcccceces eeeee 
LA VU A LA MADONE ......... ececceee occcecccecs 
MARSCH-TZIGANE .......eeeeees Cotnoenetccesenedeces 
MARSCH-TZIGANE (as Piano Duet). Prrrrerrrer rT Tri eeece 


E. PALADILHE. 
LE CHANT DES FEUILLES (Tdylle) .........cseeececees 
BIANCA; OU UNE NUIT A VENISE. Barcarolle........ 

A, RENDANO. 
DANS LES BOIS. Morceau Caractéristique ........00.005 
LAURA .. coccscovese PTIVITITTL ILL eee 
NAPOLITAINE ......... PPOTT YY Tt TT TT TERT TTi ee rere 
CHANT DU PASM oc caccccowerecepeovecccccccésesces 
DEUXIEME MAZURKA......... Leddcesdcvoocoeoecorsos 
A LA CAMPAGNE. Pens6e Musicale ........ceeeeeeees ° 
HOMMAGE A BENEDICT, Trois petites pices. " (Complete) 
SEPARATION.... (No. 1. Trois petites pidces)............ 
INQUIETUDE... (. 2. ” ” PPTTTT TTT Te 
A LA MONTAGNE (, 8. ” ” 
VALSB CAPRIOR .. ccccceccvccccccccvccccccecscscessos 
DUETTINO. No.1, Op.13 ........ PPITTTTTIT TTT Titre 
AMOR CAMPESTRE. No. 2, Op.18 ..ccccscccsccececece 
Se EMOPARSA, No, 8, Op. 18 .cscvceeccceee 

J, ROMAN 
A SOUVENIR OF ee Caprice Op. 177 ......+4. 
DT UMEND veccctecaneea Op. 176 .cccsess 


BONHEUS INATTENDU cocccccccescceOpe 178 weccccee 
H,. ROSELLEN 

TRISTE EXILE! THNNN 655505 as Soke cn ceersasece 
J. RUMMEL, 


GALATEA WALTZ, = the Duke of Edinburgh) .... 
LA CHARMANTE, (Transcription of Sullivan’s ‘Oh! ma 
¢harmante '’) oo eRe eee eRe eee eee eRe ERR RRR EE ERE ERE 


~_ PR WHOOKWHOD ARORER LH PRE HEEL Pe PEE Ee S 


~~ ~>_ EF EPL SOW WOOWwWAnXwWnOwwoww PR ARROW wO BP COR 
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oo So SCSo SSoSeSSCSCSCSCSCSOOSoSO Co Sooo eoeoo eo Coo oO SC SCS ecoeoSoo SCSoCoOoOOooClUlOlCUOOOmUOCOCOOULUCUCOUCUCOCOULUCCUO 





MENDELSSOHN’S FIRST CONCERTO (in G minor, Op. 25) 
WEBER’S CONCERTSTUCE......ccsccccccessccccveccee 
MENDELSSOHN’S LOBGESANG ....+...+5- occeccccees 
LES BAVARDS. (Offenbach.) Fantaisie Mignonne ...... 
JN BALLO IN MASCHERA. Recueil de l’Opera, No.1.... 
IL TROVATORE,......+++0 ditto ey 
LA TRAVIATA ......00eees ditto a ee 
IL FURIOSO .,....cccccvee ditto "Ete 
LA DONNA DEL LAGO.... ditto oi Br ods 
IL MATRIMONIO SEGRETO ditto bs. Gases 
PAUL SEMLER. 
MINERVA! Grande Marche Se eee e ee eeeweseeeeseeeesenee 
TOUT SEUL! Nocturne cesececcecssssrvevecevvvesvecs 
ALICE MARY SMITH. 
VALE OF TEMPE .ccccccccecceeccsneneseesesseveesees 
IMPROMPTU Pee eee eee ee eH HH HHHHHS HEHEHE HH HEE EES EH HS 


Cc. W. SMITH 
THREE MUSICAL SKETCHES. Set 1, (Dedicated te the 
Countess of Somers) ...++++++- 
Ditto Set 2. (Dedicated to the Count of Carnota) eeeeee 
OPHELIA. Mazurka Caprice .....esesesecseesevceceecens 
DANSE BOHEMIENNE ....... ocecccoccececce 
RONDO BRILLANTE. Pianoforte Duet 
ARTHUR S. SULLIVAN. 
THOUGHTS. No. L..cscccocccececceccevevenes 
Ditto a 
J. T. SURENNE 
CLASSICAL EXTRACTS (arranged easily). 
MENDELSSOHN SERIES :-— 
No. 1. LIEDER OHNE WORTE. No. 1. Book . eeeeeereee 


eeeeeesere 


ee eer errr Te TT rT 


. = Ditto sh oT Bilvuae 
s & Ditto -— +} ri A> ag ge TO 
” 4, Ditto ” 4, ” 4, eoeeeerere 
a * Ditto te “EE “ag* “Ee astuaecase 
ee Ditto er ee Sry 


BEETHOVEN SERIES :— 
ANDANTE (from SONATA). Op. 96... cvveces. 
. MINUETTO (in D, ditto) Op. 10, No. 3. ...e.eeeeeee 
. FUNERAL MARCH (ditto). Op. 26 ........ 
. ANDANTE (from SEPTETT). Op. 20.........+... 
» 5. ADAGIO (from SONATA PATHETIQUE). Op. 13 
» 6. VIVACE (from SONATA in G). Op. 79 ceeeseseeees 
Sacrep Series :— 
No. 1. BUT THE LORD IS MINDFUL. Sinton, . 
» 2. COMFORT YE MY PEOPLE. (Handel) ......... 
» 3 HOW BEAUTIFUL ARE THE FEET. (Handel) .. 
» 4 LA CARITA. (Rossini.) .-receeeesecereeveescece 
» 5. MOST BEAUTIFUL APPEAR. (Haydn) sued dened 
“ 6 NOW VANISH BEFORE. (Haydn)}.........0e00 
Ss. THALBERG. 
TARANTELLE eeeeere ee ee ee ee eee e ee ee ee ee ee ee eeeeeeeeee 
A TE O OARA...cccvecccqecccvcvesccccecees Kes vebwees 
ADELAIDE 
W. F. TAYLOR. 
WANDERING THOUGHTS. Caprice ..sssssecvecvenecs 
MORNING SUNBEAMSG ..cccccccccccccccccccccccccsesece 
DAMASK ROSE. Mazurka de Salon ...csccccsssscccsees 
A. TOLSTOY. 
TROIS re MUGSIOAERSG 60 .icccscccgeccevesceces 
ERNEST TRAVE 
THE BATTLE OF DORKING. Illustrated, and with historical 
UntrodUction .occcocccccecececcerccegvervvevencege son 
J. T. TREKELL. 
BOURREE (in F major) eeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeae eee eeeeeeeeeeee 
LE TRIANON. Gavotte ....ccccccccccccccccccscccsccces 
THE MAGIO HARP wcccccccccccccvescccdccccencccses 
Prikl > | Gaeeeeees sikapee. Celew Oberg vedo 1eeeRhedehese els 
LES ECLAIREURS ...... ee cvendaceesee 
THE WOODLAND SPRITE  ....csccccccccccsscccecccece 
LE PETIT TAMBOUB .nccccccccccccseccccccccgescsees 
DA ORAOCOVIGNNE 2. cccccccccscccccccccccccscccccesee 
LIEBER AUGUSTIN eee ee eee ee eee eee eee eee eee eee eee 
VALIQUET. 
LES BAVARDS. Valse Facile on Offenbach’s opera....e++++ 
MICHAEL WATSON 
QUI VA LA,. Grand galop de Concert...sseseresesesesens 
J. M. WEHLI. 
RIPPLING WAVES. Caprice ......scesccccceccccccvers 
EINE KLEINE GESCHICHTE. Sketoh ....,.sseeessees 
WIEGENLIED. (Dormez-Bien) ....ditto ......eeeeeeeeee 
ELFIN WHISPER DM abbtdcdebeed (2 ebb ehs e868 00d vks0%aeea> 
re ..-No. 1. Forest Flowers ....cecesssesce’ 
FORGET-ME-NOT.. ,, 2. ditto ...cccccccsecscccccseced 
HAREBELL eeeeee 55 3. ditto See eee eee eee eee eeeeeee®e 
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J. B. CRAMER & CO., 


LONDON : 
201, REGENT STREET, W.; 


WHOLESALE DEPARTMENT, 11, LITTLE MARLBOROUGH STREET, W. 
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B. CRAMER & CO0.’S PIANOFORTE MUSIC. 
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GOOD-BYE. 





Ciood-bye, and yet good-bye! the words I speak 
That linger long 

On hearts that love too well; those words, tho’ weak, 
Can rend the strong. 

And ’tis not weakness that on souls should dwell 
Their binding sway ; 

The rapturous transport of a last farewell 
All must obey. 


Right gallantly the good ship ploughs her track 
Through salt sea foam, 
And precious is the freight she carries back 
To. many a home. 
Then sail on, gallant ship ; thy vanish’d bows 
I will not mourn, 
For rolling time will see fulfilled the vows 
My lips have sworn. 
Gorpon CAMPBELL, 








PROVINCIAL. 





Miss Bateman is playing Mary Warner at the 
Manchester Theatre Royal. Next Monday she gives 
“ Bitter Fruit.” 





Dr. Pangloss—no we mean—Mr. J. 8. Clarke, is 
drawing everybody to see him at tho Prince’s 
Theatre, Manchester, 





Messrs. Poole and Young’s diorama of the ‘* New 
Overland Route. to India’’ is drawing good houses 
at the Victoria Hall, Belfast. 





Mr. Hallé gives his first concert for the season at 
St. George’s Hall, Liverpool, on Tuesday next. 
Miss Enriquez is the vocalist. 





Miss Genevieve Ward, an American tragedienne, 
jg announced to appear in the drama of ‘ Lucrezia 
Borgia,” at the Theatre Royal, Dublin, on Monday 
next. 





Mr. De Jong gave a military concert at Manchester, 
on Saturday last, with Miss Dwight and Mr. Celli as 
vocalists. The young lady made a very favourable 
impression, ' 





In the Belfast Theatre Royal Mr. Joseph Eldred’s 
Opera Bouffe Company are performing this week, 
and on next Monday evening the London Holborn 
Theatre Company appear. 





Mr. De Jong announces a performance of ‘‘ Judas 
Maccabeus” at Manchester, to-morrow (Saturday). 
The principals are Mdme, Sinico, Misses Mary 
Thorley and Alice Fairman, Mr. J. H. Pearson and 
Mr, Wadmore. 





The Liverpool Philharmonic Society gave a 
concert on Tuesday last. Mdme. Sinico, Signor 
Aramburo and Mr. Perkins were the solo vocalists, 
and Sir Julius Benedict conducted. There was a 
large audience, 





The concerts on Wednesday and Saturday evenings 
at the Dublin Exhibition Palace are very successful. 
Miss Helen Arnim, Mr. Wadmore, Dr. and Mrs. 
O'Donoghue, Mrs. Scott-Fennell, and others have 
lately appeared, 





At the Monday Popular Concerts in the Ulster 
Hall, Belfast, the vocalists this week were Miss 
Helen Arnim and Mr. Wadmere. The band of the 
6th Regiment were in attendance, and Mr. George 
Mellor presided at the organ. 





The Belfast Musical Society have arranged with 
Sir Robert P. Stewart for the delivery of some of his 
lectures on Irish Music. The first lecture delivered 
at the end of last month was on the Irish and Scotch 
bagpipes. The Hon. Mr. Ward, of Bangor Castle, 
was in the chair, 





Mdme, Ristori has taken her farewell at the 


last Saturday evening, she appeared as Medea, and 
in the sleep-walking scene from ‘ Macbeth,” and 
was enthusiastically applauded by a large and 
fashionable audience. 





Mr. Hallé’s second concert at the Free Trade Hall, 
Manchester, was as a great a success as the first. He 
introduced for the first time a fantasia for piano 
and orchestra on Hungarian airs, Liszt; and two 
movements from a symphony by Raff. Mdme, 
Alvsleben was the vocalist. 





Mrs. German Reed had a benefit at the small 
concert-room, St. George’s Hall, Liverpool, last week. 
** Mildred’s Well” and “ Charity begins at Home” 
were performed, with Miss Fanny Holland, Mrs. 
Reed, Messrs. Corney Grain, Alfred Reed, and 
Arthur Cecil in the principal characters, 

The Manchester Vocal Society have resumed their 
fine performances of concerted vocal music. At 
their second concert, held at the Gentleman’s 
Concert Hall on Wednesday last, they quite excelled 
themselves by their almost irreproachable rendering 
of the music. Mr. H. Wilson is to be congratulated 
on the success of this society, which has now reached 
its seventh season of existence. 





Mozart's “ Le Nozze di Figaro” was performed 
at the Alexandra Theatre, Liverpool, on Monday 
last. The characters of Countess, Susanna, and 
Cherubino were charmingly sustained by Malle, 
Titiens, Mdme. Sinico and Mdme. Trebelli-Bettini 
respectively. Signor Agnesi was the Figaro, and 
the rising young baritone, Signor Campobello 
appeared as Whe Count. On Tuesday Flotow’s 
‘“‘ Martha” was given, Mdlle. Alwina Valleria 
making her first appearace in Liverpool in the 
title-réle, supported by Mdme. Trebelli and Signori 
Urio, Borella and Agnesi. 





The English version of Lecocq’s opera bouffe “* La 
Fille de Mdme. Angot’’ produced for the first time 
at the Gaiety Theatre, Dublin, last Tuesday attracted 
a large audience. After a little more working 
together the company will do far better than on the 
first night. Mdlle. Ostellia was quite at home in 
the part of Mdlle. Lange except for her imperfect 
knowledge of English. Mons. H. Loredan is very 
effective as Ange Pitow; Mr. E. W. Royce, Pom- 
ponnett; Mr. F. Cook, Larivauditre; and Malle. 
Fleury, Clairette Angot, make up the remainder of 
the cast. The opera is well mounted and the 
orchestra in good training. 





7 
Mdme. Ristori gave two farewell performances at 
the Queen’s Theatre, Manchester, on the evenings of 
Monday and Tuesday last, on both occasions the 
house being crammed from floor to ceiling. On 
Tuesday evening Victor Hugo’s tragedy of ‘ Lucrezia 
Borgia” was presented, and with the most unqualified 
success, the recalls being very frequent. At the 
close Mdme. Ristori received quite an ovation, 
handkerchiefs being waved, cheers and bouquets 
testifying to the general admiration of the talented 
lady. The performance concluded with the Sleep- 
Walking Scene from ‘‘ Macbeth” in English—one of 
the most effective renderings of the text we have 
ever heard. At its close Mdme. Ristori was 
honoured with five recalls, a large laurel wreath, 
with the national Italian colours, being thrown on 

the stage. 





The English Opera Recitals in Brighton continue 
successful. The success of the week was “ Faust” 
on Thursday evening. Miss Blanche Cole sang 
charmingly and with a tenderness and purity of style 
that made many wish this had been a dramatic im- 
pression. The band of the Queen's Bays was engaged 
for the soldier’s march, and the grand organ was 
played by Mr. J. Spearing in the church scene finale 
to the third act. Again, “Les Huguenots’’ on 
Saturday, was not only a fine performance, but an 
absolutely local novelty. The band of the Bays was 
engaged, and the brass section of the orchestra band 
had been strengthened. The benediction of the 





Alexandra Theatre, Liverpool. 


At her benefit 


well performed. The grand duet (O ciel! dov@ 
vai”) of Raoul and Valentine in the fourth act de- 
serves special mention as a fine piece of vocalization, 
in which Mdme. Vaneri and Mr. Castle took equal 
honours. 


The members of the Belfast Classical Harmonist 
Society have presented a testimonial to Mr. John 
Dunn, Jun., in recognition of the services which for 
the past fifteen years he had rendered to the Society as 
its honorary secretary. The proceedings took place 
in the band-room of the Ulster Hall, Mr. Robert 
Atkinson presiding, The chairman complimented 
Mr. Dunn in an excellent speech, and after Mr. Scott 
had read to Mr. Dunn an illuminated address, a 
very handsome casket containing 150 guineas was 
presented to him, 





Tho first of the Monday Popular Concerts was 
given in Brighton on Tuesday evening, when the 
Dome was thronged by a brilliant and appreciative 
audience, which followed the splendid playing of the 
artists with the greatest attention and the sincerest 
appreciation. The artists who appeared were Mdme, 
Norman Neruda, Mr. L. Ries, M. Zerbini, Signor 
Piatti, and Mr. Charles Hallé. Miss Alice Fairman 
was the vocalist. Mr. Nye Chart announces an 
annual series of Grand Italian Opera performances, 
commencing on Monday, December 15th, and ex- 
tending till the following Saturday. Mr. Kuhe's 
third and concluding Recital took place on Wednes- 
day inthe Dome. He played five pieces for the first 
time in Brighton—Heller’s ‘“Intermede” in G 
minor; Gavotte by Gotthard; chromatic study 
by Moscheles; study on black notes by Chopir, 
and Cowen’s Berceuse, The program also in- 
cluded a selection from the ‘* Lieder ohne Worte ;’ 
and Beethoyen’s Sonata, No. 11. Op, 22, in B 
flat. 





The Cantata or Ode which the Dublin New Phil- 
harmonic Society has obtained from Dr. Waller and 
his collaborateur Sir Robert P. Stewart, and which 
the Society will perform on the 22nd inst. at the 
closing of the Exhibition Building was created and 
realised in detail—poetry and music—in four days ! 
A choral rehearsal took place in the large Concert-hall 
last week, Mr. G, 8. Murray presiding. Sir Robert 
P. Stewart was heartily cheered by the choir, who 
mustered in considerable force, The cantata contains 
an introduction in C major, a melodious soprano 
solo in E flat major with pianissimo choral accom- 
paniment; a march in © minor, leading to the 
major; and introduces the beautiful ‘ Aileen 
Aroon,” which, it is said, Handel preferred to all 
other Irish airs. In this Sir Robert P. Stewart's 
work this is first played on horn, clarinet, and flute 
solo, then sung by a soprano, as solo, softly repeated 
by full choir, and then as an elaborate fugued chorus, 
intd which is woven the air of the 100th Psalm, 
played on a single trumpet ; a short soprano recitative 
now occurs, and the trombones announce the psalm, 
which is taken up by the full choir, first in harmony, 
and then in unison, but now accompanied by the 
band and organ. The work will take about half an 
hour in performance. 








CONCERTS. 





The chief attraction of the last Saturday Concert 
at the Crystal Palace was the rentrée of Dr, Hans 
yon Biilow, who was heard in the same piece as that 
in which he first performed before an English 
audience—Beethoven’s Concerto in Ei flat, known as 
the “Emperor.” Of the Herr Doktor’s executive 
capacity we have expressed our warm opinion 
during his last year's visit to our shores. His per- 
formance of double octaves and chromatic passages 
trenches on the marvellous; and he never played 
more finely in the mechanical sense or more 
significantly in the intellectual sense, than in 
rendering Beethoven's movements as they were 
rendered on Saturday. Dr. v. Biilow is ambidexter- 
ous and avowedly great in the delineation of light 
and passion; but how delicate and subdued his 





poignards had that thrilling effect it always has when 








playing can be, was no less effectively demon- 
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strated in the slow which every 
shading of the pianissimi was clearly and subtly 
wrought. The work and its performance produced 
a profound impression and was greeted with a storm 
of applause. The sec 
Haydn's D symphony indicated in the following 
program :— 


movement, in 


ond feature of the concert was 


Overture, ** Faniska” ........ sakebhemengesess Cherubini. 
Recit. and Air, ‘‘ Ah qual furor” (“ Fidelio"’).... Beethoven. 
Symphony in D (No, 6 of the Salomon set)...... Haydn. 
Song, “ Abraham's request” Gounod, 
Concerto for pianoforte in E flat, No. 5 (Op. 78).. Beethoven. 
Aria, “ Leuto il pie” Tozart. 
Song, “ O star of eve” (“ Tannhiiuser”) .. . Wagner. 
Overture, **‘ Leonora” (No. 2.) Beethoven. 


The Symphony was a first performance at these 
concerts. It was originally written with eleven 
others for the series of concerts between 1791 and 
1794, and was brought out at the opening concert of 
the season of 1792, when, as recorded in Haydn's 
own journal, the Andante had to be repeated. Its 
life and geniality proclaim the master hand at once, 
as indeed do the contrapuntal movements. The 
Symphony in D consists of the ordinary four move- 
ments—allegro (ushered by an introduction of 16 
bars, adagio), andante, menuetto e trio and finale. 
Through all of these a joyous spirit runs, with 
particular effect in the minuet, which was loudly re- 
demanded; in this movement the playing of the 
reed instruments, particularly the oboe, was in the 
highest degree praiseworthy. We may now look 
forward to a frequent performance of this genial 
composition, Both overtures were admirably played, 
‘The vocalists were Miss Jessie Jones (prize soprano 
at this year’s National Music Meetings) and Signor 
Gustave Garcia. The young lady’s ambition led 
her to overtax her resources in the Invocation from 
** Fidelio,” and the result was disappointing. A 
more modest essay would have done better justice to 
her fresh and pliable soprano voice. Sig. Garcia 
sang Gounod’s sacred scena, which is a reminiscence 
of M. Gounod’s successor and does not bear the 
stamp of that distinctive originality which his 
admirers maintain characterises every composition 
of his apart from the others. The composer con- 
ducted, and both he and the singer were recalled. 
To-morrow an “ Elegy,” for pianoforte and orchestra, 
composed by Mr. E. Silas, will be played for the 
first time, the composer taking the pianoforte part. 

Tho-sixteenth season of the Monday Popnlar Con- 
certs opened this week in the quiet undemonstrative 
mode wherewith the manager, Mr. Arthur Chappell, 
resumes the useful tenor of his way. The ‘‘ Monday 
Pops” are an institution which needs neither puff 
nor tergiversation to secure its prosperity. They 
fill an established place in the round of the musical 
year, and they come round to their patrons as regu- 
larly as churchgoing or any other systematic practice. 
Mr. Chappell finds it unnecessary to give his cus- 
tomers short biographies in advance of the artists 
whom they will hear; he deems even eulogism 
superfluous ina prospectus. He does not even name 
the works which are to be performed, but simply 
indicates the names of the forthcoming executants. 
As these do not differ from the list of past seasons 
(except that Dr. von Biilow will appear) we need not 
be more verbose on the point than the manager him- 
self, The guarantee of a level excellence this year is 
found in the experience of years back. Monday’s 
selection ran as follows, interpreted by the quartet 
Mdme. Norman Néruda, MM. Ries, Zerbini, and 
Piatti, while Mr. Hallé was the pianist, and Miss 
Alice Fairman the singer. 


Quartet in E flat, Op. 12, two violins, viola, and 

violoncello Mendelssohn. 
Prayer, “Lord, whom my inmost soul adoreth” F. Hiller. 
Sonata in D major, Op. 10, No. 8, pianoforte .. Beethoven. 
Trio in B flat, Op. 99, pianoforte, violin, and 

SINE 6.50040 60.0.504800000006b0000.00008 Schubert, 
Song, * Cangio d’aspetto” ........ececeeee anes 
Sonata In A minor, Op, 28, pianoforte and 

WIOUD secccccccrccccecs -ccccerecccsccesoss DOCtROVER, 


The components of this program are favourites with 
a Monday Popular audience, and the opening 
concert affords a fair sample of the policy of the 
director. Mendelssohn's Quartet was received with 
its usual favour, being played with the usual 
excellence. The canzonet was encored. Mdme. 
Neruda's skill was also evinced in leading Schubert's 
trio; and her playing in the Beethoven duet was 
instinct with life and feeling. Mr. Charles Hallé 
displayed his constant good style in the same piece, 
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and in the D major sonata. These works have been | pretence, a barren make-believe of plotting and 
so frequently presented, and these performers are| Unravel. In a note to the Gaiety program Mr. John 
so well-known, that detail becomes a superfluity.| Hollingshead remark that any attempt to adapt the 
Miss Alice Fairman, who, we believe, has been to| Play would probably be a failure. We should think 
America in the interim, sang her two airs extremely | it would! One might as well attempt to adapt the 


well, and won a recall for the second. To-morrow 
the Saturday Concerts will be resumed, and Dr. 
Hans von Biilow will be the pianist; as also on the 
following Monday evening, when the program 
promises to be interesting, as it comprises Brahms’ 
pianoforte quartet in A, Beeethoven’s solo sonata 
in A flat, Op. 110 (with the fugue), and Chopin's 
sonata for pianoforte violoncello. 

The courteous and attentive manager of St. 
James’s Hall, Mr. A. Austin, gave his annual 
concert on Wednesday, which was as usual ex- 
ceedingly well attended. The entertainment pro- 
vided consisted chiefly of English and Irish ballads, 
the exceptions being two solos on the pianoforte by 
Mr. E. Koetlettz, and a viola solo by Mr. Doyle. 
These were capitally played, and well received. 
The vocalists engaged were Miss Rose Hersee, 
Mdme. Patey, and Miss Mayfield; Messrs. Sims 
Reeves, G. Perren, and Patey. Messrs. Le Jeune 
attended with their ‘‘ Orchestral Combination,” 
playing two overtures, “Zampa” and “William 
Tell,” the latter particularly in a most effective 
manner. They also introduced a new instrument, 
‘The Polyphone,” which is capable of great variety 
of expression, and seems amongst other advantages 
able to imitate wonderfully well the tone and style 
of the violoncello: its portamento is astonishing for 
a keyed instrument. The songs were ‘‘The meet- 
ing of the waters,” and ‘“ The Soldier’s tear,” by 
Miss Mayfield; ‘‘Cruiskeen Lawn,” and “I’m a 
friar of orders grey,” by Mr. Patey;, ‘‘ The Irish 
Emigrant,” and ‘ When first the bells,” by Mr. 
George Perren; ‘The Minstrel Boy,” and “ Car- 
nival de Venise,” by Miss Rose Hersee; ‘* What 
will you do, love?” ‘* Come to me, O ye children,” 
and “All in the Downs,” by Mdme. Patey; ‘It is 
a charming girl I love,” “Lily of Killarney,” “ The 
Tryst,” and ‘The Bay of Biscay,” by Mr. Sims 
Reeves; all three encored, and the first two re- 
peated; ‘* Tom Bowling” being substituted for the 
‘‘Bay of Biscay.” The audience were most en- 
thusiastic throughout. 

A successful concert was given at the Vestry Hall, 
Chelsea, on Wednesday evening by the members 
and friends of the Brompton Cricket Club, before a 
large and fashionable audience. The artists were 
all equal to the occasion, but special note should be 
made of Mr. J. Elwin, who in Levey’s song, ‘* The 
King and the Beggar Maid,” displayed his fine voice 
and artistic style. Mr. F. H. Cozens sang ‘“‘ The 
Thorn ” with effect, as did Mr. Clifton ‘* Thy voice 
is near.” Miss Marion Stringer, who possesses a 
clear soprano, charmed the audience by her render- 
ing of ‘‘ Voi che sapete, which was encored. Mr. 
F. Thornton’s buffo songs went exceedingly well; 
and a flute solo by Mr. Arlidge elicited considerable 
applause. A solo on the clarinet, by Mr. T. 
Augarde of 2nd Life Guards was also very good. 
The hall was tastefully decorated, and a grand 
piano was: lent for the occasion by the Messrs. 
Erard. 

On Monday last the West London and Kilburn 
Musical Society gave a concert and attracted a large 
audience. The program included several numbers 
from Costa’s ‘‘Eli,” and a miscellaneous selection. 
The vocalists were Mesdames Matilda Scott, War- 
wick, and Wallace ; Messrs. GreenhilJ, Nottingham, 
Phillips, and Kilbey. The choir sang with precision 
and were well supported by the band, Mr. W. 
Beayan conducted with ability. 








THEATRES. 





Only Charles Lecocq’s extremely pretty music could 
render the opera of “ La Fille de Madame Angot” 
bearable in its acting form. Anything more con- 
fused and purposeless than the libretto, it would be 
hard to imagine. Its plot is another “ Wonderful 
Duck.” Characters come and go; people are 
arrested and let off—fight and embrace—hide and 
seek; and crowds throng the stage at intervals; 
but of real intrigue there is nothing but an inyolyed 





Second Part of ‘ Faust.” The essay even at trans. 
lating it would probably steer as near as possible to 
failure were it not for the charming tunefulness of 
the music. These ebullient melodies overflow every 
act and scene, and for their sake an audience is fain 
to ignore the fidgety and purposeless action. The 
version which was produced at the Gaiety on 
Monday is by Mr. H. B. Farnie, and is said to be 
authorised by the French authors and proprietors, 
with whom an arrangement has been made. If we 
miss in the dialogue the incisiveness and comic 
incongruity of “ Geneviéve” and ‘ Fleur de Lys,” 
the lack no doubt arises from the impracticable 
character of the French piece. There is no low 
comedy part in it, and no jocularity; the most to 
be done with it is to fit vocable verses to the music, 
make the dialogue as plain-sailing as possible, and 
provide good performers and costly dresses. All this 
is done under Mr. Morton’s tenure of the Gaiety. 
The Mdlle. Lange is Miss Emily Soldene, who 
always acts with spirit and sings excellently. Her 
dresses are magnificent, and her bearing all that 
could be desired. Miss Annie Sinclair, who plays 
Clairette, is a very amiable, naive representation of 
Mother Angot’s Daughter, with the sweetest and 
freshest of voices. Her rendering of the seditious 
song in the first act has a triple encore nightly. The 
tenor, Ange Pitou, is Mr. E. D. “Beverley, who sings 
pleasantly and makes a stalwart “ irreconcilable.” 
The Pomponnet is M. Felix Bury, who played the 
Second Gendarme in “ Genevieve”: M. Bury has 
ready sense of humout, and if his English were only 
a little better would make the part highly effective ; 
as it is, a thin voice and a strong French accent 
impair its success. The most amusing impersona- 
tion is that of Trenitz, the unresting executant of 
hops, skips, and shuffles, who on the nimble feet of 
Mr. J. G. Taylor, dances his way through the piece 
with unwearying spirit. Messrs. Richard Temple 
and Lewins, Mr. Leigh and Miss Clara Vesey are 
also in the cast, and lend it the force of their useful 
ability. The scenery is excellent, and the costumes 
lavish and outré enough to illustrate to their fullest 
extent the vagaries of 1798. As Mr. Hollingshead 
says in his note: ‘* At the close of the Revolution in 
1795, when Sansculottism was overthrown, the reign 
of dandyism recommenced. Sometimes the mania 
took a Greek, sometimes an English form, the idea 
of liberty being at the bottom of all, and this explains 
the eccentricities of costumes which are more par- 
ticularly noticeable in the second act of the opera.” 
The extravagances of the ladies’ attire in this second 
act caused great enjoyment as one by one they were 
introduced with allegorical names. There was 
Citizeness ‘* Innocence,” an overdressed mincing old 
thing ; Citizeness ‘‘ Eve at the Fountain,” a sweet 
thing in classics; Citizeness ‘‘ Leaning Tower of’ 
Pisa,” with a tall, slanting head dress; Citizeness 
Desdemona, horribly stout; besides numerous 
citizenesses with cavernous bonnets, gigantic hats, 
severest Greek drapery, waists under the armpits, 
and every variety and eccentricity of attire. The 
Chorus of the Incredibles ” was, of, course, one of 
the chief features in the second act. A warm 
reception was given to the opera generally, and the 
theatre has beencrowded on subsequent nights during 
the week. 

If faith could be put in the farewells of famous 
performers, we should have believed that Mdme. 
Celeste had really retired when she took her last 
series of farewells. As a matter of fact, here is 
Mdme. Celeste again on the stage of her old triumphs 
—at the Adelphi, and in the “ Green Bushes;” and 
Mdme. Celeste will probably go on playing Miami 
to the last syllable of her recorded time. Some day 
we shall suffer a real deprivation. A great star will 
announce his intended retirement from the stage; 
he will take his farewell, and actually go ; and, when 
too late, a disappointed public wit wail, “ Why 
didn’t you say you meant it? We should have 


come to see you if we had thought you were in 
earnest.” As to Mdme. Celeste, she has now given 


up hinting at farewells. She has simply commenced 
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a series of “ how-dye-do'’ performances. In the 
present revival of Mr. Buckstone’s melodrama Miss | 
Edith Stuart is Geraldine; Connor O’Kennedy is 
carefully acted by Mr.-J. G. Shore, Miss Hudspeth 
is the warm-hearted Nelly O'Neil, and Mr. Brittain 
Wright and Mr. Barsby lend broad not to say vulgar 
fun to the part of Muster Grinnidge and Jack Gong. 
The present performances are limited to this week 
and the next. 

Mr. Buckstone’s company again occupy the Hay- 
market, and have opened the winter season with the 
“School for Scandal; Miss Madge Robertson being 
the Lady Teazle and Mr. Chippendale Sir Peter; 
while Mr. Buckstone flourishes as before in the 
character of Sir Benjamin Backbite. Mr. Tom| 
Taylor's ‘‘ Overland Route ” was revived on Wednes- 
day last, when Mr. Buckstone appeared in his 
original character of Mr. Lovibond. 

Exuberantly written, brightly mounted, and fitted 
with elegant music, Mr. Burnand’s latest extrava- 
ganza, ‘* Little Tom Tug,” was received with almost 
unqualified favour at the Opera Comique on 
Wednesday night. We say ‘‘almost”: the only 
qualification was one which by this time no doubt 
is remedied: we mean the extreme length of the 
burlesque. There was at least one-third too much 
music in it—music of a good kind, it is true, but no 
less tending to weariness. A duet which closed the 
second scene was as long as the celebrated one of 
the ‘‘ Huguenots.” Ina play of this sort the great 
aim should be to avoid superfluity in all things, 
whether of jokes, or songs, or dances. A joke should 
not be inserted simply because it is a good joke, if it 
tends to lead away from the direct track; nor should 
asingle unnecessary piece of music be introduced, 
however great the temptation. By unnecessary, we 
mean such as is not demanded either by the action 
or the need of variety. All such things as mere 
publishers’ songs should be banished. Now there is 
a point in “ Little Tom Tyg,” when the momentum 
of the piece is arrested in order to allow Miss Patty 
Laverne to warble a namby-pamby sickly sentimen- 
tal ballad, apparently written ‘‘to sell.” Miss 
Laverne says virtually, though not verbally, ‘‘ Though 
it is a quarter-past eleven o’clock, and you are al] 
getting anxious about your last trains, I must arrest 
the action here to sing a publisher’s song—half-price 
at the music shops.’ Hereupon she strikes up, 
andante lugubrissimo, a melancholy minor wail 
about “ Buried Hearts,” or something of the sort, 
utterly opposed to the comic surroundings of 
an extravaganza. Having vented our _ only 
grumble, let us now cheerfully confess that the 
new piece is a very bright, brisk and pleasant 
one. It overflows with animal spirits. Mr. Burnand 
was in his most reckless and rollicking humour 
when he was inspired with all those jokes about 
horticulture and naval life, suggested by Bundle the 
gardener and Tom the waterman. A shower of 
vegetable puns rattles like hail throughout the 
three scenes; and the nautical jokes and allusions 
are equally prolific. As for the author’s reverence 
for constituted authorities, we may gauge that by 
the fact that the chief low comedy character is an 
idealised inspector of police, half soldier half police- 
man, with a remarkable resemblance in face to 
Colonel Henderson; and that puns are peppered in 
the faces of the sitting magistrates with twisting of 
the names of Henry, Knox, and Flowers. The 
original story of “The Waterman” affords the 
slenderest basis for the present treatment. We 
have merely Mr. and Mrs. Bundle; their daughter 
(here the Belle of Battersea); Tom himself, as a 
coach of University fours, training both crews with 
remarkable impartiality—a circumstance which leads 
to a quibble about Crew Junction; and lastly we 
have Robin, here made Sir Richard Robin, a loud 
vulgar swell of the Vance school. Beyond these 
constituents of the original farce, we have the 
magnate of Scotland Yard, stoically played by Mr. 
Charles Lyall with much dry humour; and be- 
yond him comes a crowd of chorus and supers 
— gardeners, rowing men, waterside maidens, 
fancy policemen, waiters and the like. Tom Tug 
is opposed in Wilhelmina’s affections by Sir 
Richard Robin, backed up by Mrs. Bundle; 
and is arrested on a false charge by the police, 


| does duty for a round house, and how he wins the 


coat and badge, and the hand of the fair one, is all 
duly unfolded. Miss Patty Laverne is Tom, and of 
course acts the part in her sprightliest manner, and 
sings charmingly. Miss Emily Muir makes an 
attractive addition to the company in the part of 
Wilhelmina, and her contribution to the musical 
portion is always valuable. Mrs. Bundle, which in 
old days would have fallen to the low comedian, is 
here played by Miss Emily Thorne, though scarcely 
in less outré fashion than if a man held the part. 
We counsel Miss Thorne to tone down her entrance 
and first scena considerably: it is violent and 
coarse and repulsive. True, Mrs. Bundle is a 
termagant, but all that can be indicated without 
making us regret that it is not a man in petticoats 
rather than an actual woman who thus violates the 
proprieties. As Bundle Mr. Perrini works hard and 
to good effect ; so does Mr. J. Shaw as Sir Richard 
Robin, a mere outline character, however. As 
before said, the Police Inspector of Mr. Charles 
Lyall is a model of grave imperturbability ; and to 
the rest of the cast Misses L. Adair, Clara Shelley, 
A. Della, and Talbot, Messrs. Beckett, Hogan, and 
Lawson, contribute in various ways. The scenery 
is very pretty, representing various views of the 
Thames above Battersea. In the last scene a 
boating ballet is danced by the sisters Elliott and 
a troupe of four coryphées. If we have left Mr. 
Stanislaus’s arrangement of the music for last 
consideration, it is not that this is the least element 
in the general success. On the contrary, the 
musical selection, made up from the works of 
Nicolai, Halévy, Hervé, Offenbach, and others, and 
including our old but now fashionable acquaintance, 
the Gavotte of Louis Treize, is most carefully 
compiled. There is too much of it, but all is 
sufficiently good to stand excision and compression 
without loss. The fall of the curtain on Wednesday 
produced a warm call for Mr. Burnand, late as the 
hour was. 

The comedy in four acts by Félicien Mallefille 
called ‘‘ Les Sceptiques,” has been the play of the 
week at the Holborn. For the respectable term 
sceptics a much harsher designation might be found 
for the gentlemanly scoundrels who hold no belief in 
manly honour or womanly fidelity, who stoop to 
the meanest artifices to overcome the purity of those 
they profess to love, and then abandon each victim 
to her fate, still, however, feigning even to them- 
selves a continuance of the affection. Scoundrels, 
rather than sceptics, should be the brand affixed to 
these. But they are gentlemen, as society under- 
stands such—marquises, dukes, counts, and what 
not—and so they pursue their “ scepticism” un- 
reproved almost by the author, It would be little 
entertaining to follow the story of the middle-aged 
villain of rank, who having seduced a governess in 
early life, finds that she has married a man of 
quality, and is resolved to pursue his attempts upon 
her even now; or to trace by means of what 
treacherous betrayal of his friend he gains the secret 
of her retreat, and repeats his persecution of her, 
though she is the stepmother of the girl whom his 
friend loves. That friend himself is also a‘ sceptic,” 
alias a heartless fellow. He abandons one woman 
whom he loves with the utmost readiness, in order to 
marry another. He hewever fails in that, and his 
older friend, the more consummate rascal, commits 
suicide in the end, which is the noblest act of his 
life. What saves pieces of this class from 
absolutely displeasing an audience is the charm 
and ease of the acting. Nothing can be more grace- 
ful than the demeanour of these polished villains 
and their artificial loves, as represented on the 
Holborn stage. It is the perfection of elegance in 
bearing and expression and liquid enunciation of a 
musical and subtle tongue. No one seeing M. Didier 
in evening dress gliding through a salon, could 
imagine this was the actor who in half-a-dozen 
guises illustrated manifold blackguardism in 
“* Tricoche et Cacolet.” The poles are completely 
opposite. Madame Emma Puget has a difficult part 
to play, but renders it with considerable skill. 
Mdlle. Wilhem always looks well and acts with 
judgment and gracefulness; and Malle. Tholer is 
an attractive ingénue. To MM. Bilhaut and Dalbert 


which they present the outward aspects at least of 
two “ sceptiques.” M. Monti plays a reformed and 
married sceptic, with a touch however of the old 
leaven in him. While we confess our dislike of 
these moral portraitures, we do not abate at all our 
admiration of the skill with which they are filled in 
by the performers. 








ENTERTAINMENTS. 





Mr. Howard Paul is fulfilling an engagement at 
the Polytechnic, and appears in some of his time- 
honoured impersonations, and in two or three new 
ones with fresh songs and quips and paradoxes, 
There is no need at this period of a long career to 
expatiate on Mr. Paul's talent in the good-natured 
delineation of social absurdities and human defects ; 
his rank is well-known among the amusing satirists 
of the day. It may suffice here to note the success 
with which he is received at the Polytechnic, where 
audiences are never tired of applauding his Dun- 
dreary disquisitions on “the parents of Adam and 
Eve,” pace Darwin, his dandyism in the carpet- 
warrior, Captain Pink, his magniloquence in the 
Auctioneer’s appeal, and the fabulous chronicles of 
Major Jonathan Greenbacks. Mr. Howard Paul has 
the artistic assistance of Messrs. 8. Austin and Oscar 
Hartwell, and his clever pianist is Miss Nelly Ford, 
a graceful and competent player. 

On Tuesday evening Mrs. Stirling, accompanied 
by her juvenile prodigy, ‘ Ruby,” delivered one of 
her excellent dramatic readings in Seymour Hall, 
Lower Seymour-street, Portman-square, to a large 
and enthusiastic audience. Mrs. Stirling’s merits 
as an actress and as a dramatic entertainer are 
well-known. It needs only be said therefore that 
she interpreted “The Story of the Faithful Soul,” 
by Adelaide Proctor; ‘*The Whaler Fleet,” by 
Arthur Munby ; ‘ Stray Thoughts of Mrs. Nickleby,” 
by Dickens ; Scene from the comedy of ‘* Masks and 
Faces,” by Tom Taylor and C. Reade; and * The 
Charge of the Light Brigade.” In each character 
and every recitation she was received with applause, 
which her pupil Ruby shared with her in her song 
of ‘*The Minstrel Boy,’ and her pretty ‘‘Feble,” 
written by Mr. T. Brigstocke. It may not be known 
that these recitations were delivered in the Old 
Marylebone Literary Institute, Edward-street, and 
in connection with the Quebec Institute, which has 
been removed to this locality. 

Messrs. Maskelyne and Cooke have returned to 
their old quarters at the Egyptian Hall. At the 
commencement of the entertainment Mr. Maskelyne 
introduces his clever plate-spinning feat, which he 
accomplishes with a dexterity that is clearly the 
result of much perseverance. An amusing sketch, 
in which the whole theory of Spiritualism is openly 
denounced as ‘‘ humbug,” follows, and is succeeded 
by the sensational optical delusion, entitled, 
“ Decapitation Extraordinary.” The chief attention 
of the audience is, however, directed to the fina 
feature of the program, the interest in which is 
centred in the “cabinet” trick. The saloon has 
been entirely redecorated. In the supplementary 
performances by assistant artists, the fine contralto 
voice of Madame Whitaker is heard to great 
advantage. 











GLASGOW FESTIVAL. 





Resuming our notice from last week we come to 
the double event of Friday evening—the production 
of Mr. Lambeth’s new Psalm and Mr. Smart’s new 
oratorio, ‘‘ Jacob,” modestly entitled a cantata. We 
take them in the order of their succession. Mr. 
Lambeth’s work is one which is likely to advance 
his reputation as a thoughtful musician. It is 
written on the 86th Psalm, beginning ‘‘ Bow down 
Thine ear,” and it is inspired with devotional 
thought carefully and effectively treated. The work 
opens with a chorus in D minor, in which the words 
‘‘ Bow down thine ear, O Lord,” are expressively ren- 
dered. A short recitative for the bass, ‘' Preserve 
thou my soul,” introduces a duet for soprano and 
tenor, accompanied by the chorus. ‘This is followed 
by an air for soprano, “ Teach me thy way, O Lord,’ 
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rendered with great taste and expression by Malle. 
Titiens. 
* Teach me, Lord,” 
unison, and accompanied by solo soprano. 


A beautifully simple choral on the words, 
is introduced by the chorus in 
After 
an aria for tenor voice, * Thou, O Lord God,” the 





pleasant,” naturally follows the reconciliation of the 
brothers, and this is remarkable for the charming 
simplicity of the harmony, in keeping with the spirit 
of the words. Then with a quartet, ‘ Gracious be 
the Lord,” the finale is reached. Leaving detail 


cantata concludes with a quartet and chorus,|t¢o the future, we may say that the clear, direct, 
“Among the gods there is none like Thee,” intro-| unstrained writing, the choral colouring, and 
duecd somewhat pompously and ending with &| especially the composition of the part songs are 
spiritual choral on the words ‘* Teach me, Lord.” points which make Mr. Smart’s last production a 
Mr, Lambeth was warmly congratulated at the close | we]eome gain to the workmanship of the day. The 
by audience and orchestra rising and vigorously] golos were entrusted to Miss Wynne (Rachel), 


applauding. 


possible for their conductor's work. 
performance Handel's 


Smart : iow Jacob.” 


The history of Jacob, profanely considered, is not 


very edifying: in him few heroic attributes meet 


while, on the other hand, much of the slyness and 
grasping acquisitiveness ascribed to his numerous 
The 
method by which he unfraternally bargains with his 
brother, before he will allieve that brother's hunger; 
the chicanery with which he gets over his father; 


descendants are found in Jacob's character. 


The execution was very creditable on 
the whole; the solos were sung by Mdlle. Titiens, 
Mr. Vernon Rigby, and Mr. Lewis Thomas with 
excellent effect, and the choralists did all that was 
After this 
organ concerto in G major 
was played by Mr. Best, and then followed Mr. 


Madame Patey (Angel), Mr. Lloyd (Jacob), and Mr. 
Santley (Laban); the narrative passages being 
declaimed by Mr. Lewis Thomas. These artists one 
and all acquitted themselves well, and as much may 
be said for band and chorus, with only a few excep- 
tions. The cantata was conducted by Mr. Lambeth, 
and both during its performance and at the con- 
clusion was repeatedly applauded. 

The oratorial performances were brought to a 
| conclusion on Saturday afternoon by the performance 
of Handel's Messiah. The audience was as large as 
it was enthusiastic. Mr. Lambeth, the city organist, 
and chief of the Glasgow Choral Union, conducted. 
The soloists were Madame Patey, Miss Edith Wynne, 
and Messrs. Santley, Rigby, Lloyd, and Lewis 
Thomas. The most striking features were, ‘‘I know 





the cowardice of his flight, sooner than meet the | that my Redeemer liveth” and ‘Rejoice greatly,” by 
brother he has wronged; his subseqftent swindling Malle. Titiens; “Why do the nations,” by Mr. 
of Laban in the sheep bargain, only to be swindled Santley; “He was despised,” by Madame Patey ; 


in turn by the other Jew, and finally the ruse by | 
which he softened the heart of the poor good- 


natured blundering Esau, all the time shaking in 


his shoes lest Esau should fall out and give him 
all these points in the life of the/ 
patriarch give a very mean aspect to the character 


his deserts: 


and ** Thou didst not leave,” by Miss Wynne. The 
Choral Union were thoroughly equipped for the 
choruses, and the precision with which they went 
through some of the finest passages fully sustained 
their high reputation. The band, too, was equally 


suecessful. Mr. Lambeth conducted, and Mr. W. T. 


of Jacob. The arranger of Mr. Smart's libretto— : P 
f : aaa a oo art's libre tto Best presided at the organ. In the evening an extra 
Mr. McCaul—has skilfully avoided these stumbling- : ; : 

: : te : : miscellaneous concert of popular music was given, 
blocks in the path of his hero's career, while preserving 


the dramatic incidents. We have simply the flight 
of Jacob from the land of his father, his dream, his 
service under Laban, his marriage with Rachel, and 
his return, meeting Esau at Edom on the way. 
Herein we think the librettist’s tact has been 
exercised. Tho story is divided into three parts, 
and is embellished in Mr. Smart's best style. We 
shall take a future occasion of indicating the 
individual merits of the work, contenting our- 
selves now with following the outline. After an 
introduction and opening recitative, in which Jacob 
is told by an angel to flee to Padanaram, a richly 
harmonious chorus, * Blessed is the man that feareth 
the Lord ”’ was rendered with fine expression by the 
Union. Jacob's prayer by the way, ‘‘Oh thou that 
hearest,”’ is finely expressive, and was capitally ren- 
dered by Mr. Lloyd. The next chorus, with accom- 
panying solos for alto, tenor, and bass, describes most 
graphically the vision of Jacob, the accompaniment 
forming an imitation of the ascent and descent of 
the angels. Since angelic choruses have become so 
much the fashion, composers have been fain to drag 
them in on the flimsiest pretence, but in the history 
of Jacob all this falls naturally, and without violence. 
The second part opens with Jacob's arrival in Haran, 
and here, in a finely melodioug air in E flat, Rachel 
expresses her feelings on beholding Jacob, while 
Laban’s presence is signified in an air for baritone 
in E major, ‘The Good Shepherd.” Miss Wynne 
gained deserved praise for the former. A duet of 
impassioned character follows, ‘Tell me, O thou 
fairest of women.” The second part appropriately 
concludes with a chorus of congratulation to Jacob 
on his marriage, ‘* Happy art thou.” \All of this, 
though spread over fourteen years, takes place ina 
single part. The next and last part commences with 
the command of the angel that Jacob shall return to 
his own country, and his departure is recorded. 
Laban’s pursuit and the altercation follow almost 
immediately; and the dispute is vividly expressed 
in a duet between tenor and soprano, followed by a 
reconciliatory trio, “* Come, let us sing,” and a jubilant 
chorus, ‘ Praise ye the Lord.” This however is not 
the climax: the brothers have to be reconciled; and 
a duet in which the interview between Jacob and an 
angel, previous to meeting his brother Esau, is 
described, is followed by a short recitative in which 
the meeting of the brothers is announced, A chorus 
n five parts, unaccompanied, Bekcld hc w good and 


and as the prices were reduced there was a crowded 
hall. The program was supported by Miss Edith 
Wynne, Miss Enriquez, Mr. Edward Lloyd, and Mr. 
Lewis Thomas; and the band had Mr. Carrodus as 
leader. 

Altogether this initial Festival at Glasgow has 
proved quite successful. The Committee who have 
had the management of the past week’s concerts 
have resolved to make the Musical Festival an 
institution in Glasgow by having one every three 
years, as in Birmingham; but the next Glasgow 
Festival will be held in 1877, when it is expected 
the Glasgow new Town-halls will be opened with the 
Festival. Plans upon a very extensive scale have 
been prepared for these halls, a scale, indeed, to do 
credit to Glasgow, and the most of the money has 
been subscribed. The pecuniary results of this year’s 
festival are satisfactory: the proceeds will give a 
handsome donation to the new Western Infirmary, 
to be opened very shortly as-a medical school in 
connection with the Glasgow University, and also for 
the reception of patients in that quarter of the city. 
And from the artistic point of view, things are equally 
cheering. The frequency of oratorio performances 
will tend to familiarise the Scotch with high sacred 
models, and hasten the time when their own musical 
worship will be worthy an intelligent and reverent 
people. 








A Genttrman Orcan Grinper.—A gentleman 
organ grinder has made his appearance in the 
streets of Dublin, and created no little sensation. 
The Halfpenny Press says of him :—* About one 
o’clock a handsomely caparisoned donkey, drawing 
a neat cart entered Sackville Street by Carlisle 
Bridge at the head of a large crowd, who seemed 
fascinated by the performance of an elderly per- 
sonage seated in the vehicle and solemnly grinding 
the ‘ Boys of Kilkenny’ from a small organ. The 
mysterious player took his triumphal progress quite 
as a matter of course, and was not in the least dis- 
turbed when a couple of policemen informed him 
that he caused a public obstruction, and must ‘ clear 
off.’ He calmly defied th@constables, and, changing 
his measure, drowned both their threats and their 
remonstrances in a lively discord of ‘ Rory O’More.’ 
The ‘gentleman’ player seemed a man of about 
forty-five years, of decidedly well-bred features and 
presence. He drew quite a fashionable congregation, 
among whom were several ladies. 








REVIEWS. 





Life of Moscheles, with Selections from his Diaries 
and Correspondence. By His Wire. Adapted 
from the original German by A. D. Coenrmes, 
In Two Volumes. London: Hurst and Blackett, 
1873. 


The second volume of the Life of Moscheleg is 
much taken up with records and recollections of 
Mendelssohn, natural enough in Moscheles’ case, 
for the two were colleagues at the Leipsic Conserva. 
torium, and their wives were intimate friends. The 
warmth of Moscheles’ regard for the greater com- 
poser is abundantly shown in these pages; and even 
Mrs. Moscheles overflows with his praise. ‘“ Our 
dear Mendelssohn’’—“ he is a model man”’—thus 
writes the lady; ‘‘I see him in various characters, 
as a brother, son, lover, but chiefly as a fiery musi- 
cal enthusiast who appears but dimly conscious to 
what a height he has already attained.” Certainly 
Mendelssohn made a genial and entertaining company. 
He was a skilful caricaturist, and sketched readily ; 
and he was never behind-hand ina joke. Here is 
the description of a set-out of three companions on 
a continental trip—Mendelssohn, Moscheles, and 
Chorley: 

Before leaving they asked Chorley to join them in 

their journey, and as a parting gift to Mrs. Mos- 
cheles, Mendelssohn fills a whole sheet of her album 
with pen-and-ink sketches. Chorley illustrates these 
with doggrel verses. Moscheles adds some parting 
words, and at midnight the Dover mail-coach rolls 
away with the three travellers. Unfortunately there 
is a fourth sedt occupied by a stranger, happily 
asleep. One of the friends remarks, ‘‘ What shall 
we do with him when he wakes up?” “Kill him, 
that’s the only way,” says another. At that moment 
the sleeper stirs. Of course the speakers are alarmed, 
fearing they have been overheard; but Moscheles, 
with that admirable presence of mind peculiar to 
him, breaks in with the following words in English, 
‘‘ And afterwards she said she never would have 
that man for a husband,” a sentence which from 
that moment became a proverb amongst the party. 
Mendelssohn, like the people in Homer, “laughs 
through tears,” and the fit becomes contagious. 
What must the man, still half asleep, have thought 
of his companions ? 
On this journey the companions went by way of 
Frankfort to Liepsic, where they put up at Mendels- 
sohn’s house. Frau Mendelssohn is “ charming, 
unassuming and childlike,” with a pleasing way of 
speaking, though her German is ‘“ Frankforty.” 
This was in 1840. Ole Bull, the Norwegian violinist, 
occasionally crosses the stage, but is generally 
avoided as a noisy and bumptious creature. ‘ In less 
than five minutes he had poured forth a torrent of 
talk, giving us his exalted opinion of himself, and 
rattling on in such an impetuous, eccentric fashion 
that we were completely dumbfoundered. Is this the 
genuine feu sacré? The description he gave of his 
own life (it has appeared in print) is so full of adven- 
gure that it threw Paganini completely into the shade, 
and we asked ourselves, when he was gone, whether 
his talent as a violin-player would do as much. 
His playing, no less than his demeanour, at his own 
concert, created a sensation. I shouldn’t like to 
mention Spohr’s name in connection with his, nor 
that of other musicians, his inferiors in execution, 
for they will permanently be recognised as first-rate 
artists, when the impetuous Norwegian, pitted 
against them, is ferced to succumb in the art 
arena.” In another place, says Moscheles, ‘ Ole 
Bull bored Mendelssohn to death on the subject of 
G. Schelling who had attacked him in print.” 

When the appointment to the Leipsic professor- 
ship was offered to Moscheles, and his departure 
from London became imminent, the newspapers 
began to deplore their approaching loss; and Chor- ~ 
ley suggested that the great City of London ought 
to make it worth a great artist’s while to keep per- 
manently fixed in England. He settled in Leipsi¢ 
in 1846, one of a brilliant professorial body, as the 
list will vouch. 


Dr. F, Mendelssohn-Bartholdy—Composition and 


Solo playing. 
Organist—C. F. Becker—Organ Playing, Practice 
in the Art of Conducting. 


David, Klengel, Sachse—Violin Teachers. 
Gade—Harmony and Composition. 
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Hauptmann—Harmony, Counterpoint. ° 

Moscheles—Head of the Department for Playing 

and Composition, 

Plaidy, Wenzel—Pianoforte Playing. 

Béhme—Solo and Choral Singing. 

Brendel—Lectures on Music. 

Neumann—Italian. 

Richter—Harmony and Instrumentation. 

The life at Leipsic was well suited to the artistic 
temperament, and Moscheles like Mendelssohn ap- 
pears to have found it more agreeable than that of 
the great capitals. Speaking of his house he says: 
« Our friends seem to like it as well as wedo. Some 
object to the small dimensions of our music-room, 
but I think that good music is to be made every- 
where, and I have always belonged to a school 
which aimed rather at clearness and accent than at 
loud hammering—at a correct understanding and 
truthful tendering of music rather than at surprising 
effects. As for the people themselves, they load us 
with polite attentions, and the whirl and rush of 
society hither and thither ‘would be just the same 
thing as in London, were it not that the carlier 
hours made the matter easier. I need hardly tell 
you that the frequent interviews with the Mendels- 
sohns, at their house or ours, are constant sources 
of enjoyment. On the last occasion Joachim, our 
favourite, was there; Felix accompanied him in his 
violin Concerto, and both played the music by heart; 
afterwards Felix let us hear some ‘Lieder ohne 
Worte,’ written by his sister Fanny. Although 
close imitations of his own, they are interesting, and 
treated in a genuine musical spirit. He then played 
us that part of the ‘ Elijah’ where the widow in- 
yokes the prophet’s help. It has been remodelled, 
and I must confess that the part of Elijah ac- 
quires more dignity and importance than it had at 
the performance in Birmingham, where I considered 
the whole work already perfect. The angel trio is 
now really lovely. We had at our house (besides 
the Mendelssohns and Madame Frege, whose singing 
of his songs was indescribably beautiful) Mr. ——, 
with his deafening ‘ Fortissimos.’ Happily Men- 
delssohn put an end to the noise by playing the first 
book of his ‘Lieder ohne Worte,’ the manuscript of 
which he has given to me. David's society and 
playing are never-failing sources of enjdyment. I 
am beginning to realize my dream of emancipation 
from professional slavery; in.the Conservatoire I 
am engaged sixteen hours a week, at home I have 
but eight private lessons to give; what is that after 
the daily steeplechase in London ?” 

The simple, harmless hiéusliche Leben was carried 
on in approved German fashion: the business was 
teaching and composing, the pleasures were romping 
with the children, playing music with one’s friends, 
cracking jokes with one another. Here is a social 
scene—the celebration of a birthday. 

The proceedings were opened with a capital comic 
scene between two lady’s maids, acted, in the Frank- 
fort dialect, by Cécile and her sister. Then came a 
charade on the word ‘Gewandhaus.’ Joachim, 
adorned with a fantastic wig, Ala Paganini, played 
a hare-brained impromptu on the G string; the 


_ syllable ‘Wand’ was represented by the Pyramus 


and Thisbe wall-scene from the ‘ Midsummer Night's 
Dream;’ for ‘ Haus,’ Charlotte acted a scene she 
had written herself, in which she is discovered 
knitting a blue stocking, and soliloquizing on the 
foibles of female authoresses, advising them to 
attend to their domestic duties. By way of en- 
forcing the moral, she calls her cook—the cook was 
I myself, and my appearance in cap and dress was 
the signal for a general uproar. Mendelssohn was 
sitting on a large straw arm-chair which creaked 
under his weight, as he rocked to and fro, and the 
room echoed with his peals of laughter. The whole 
word ‘Gewandhaus’ was illustrated by a full orches- 
tra, Mendelssohn and my children playing on little 
drums and trumpets; Joachim leading with a toy 
violin, my Felix conducting A la Jullien. It was 
splendid.’ Such was Mendelssohn’s last birthday ! 


In 1847 Moscheles ran over to London, and gives 
one an insight into the musical life of the epoch. 
“Besides Lablache and Madame Castellan there 
are heaps of ‘ inis’ and ‘ ettis,’ with their shakes and 
quavers ; but nowhere a full room. By Benedict's 
desire, I have written a piece for eight hands, ex- 
Pressly for his concert; it- went as well as it was 
received, and yet I feel conscious that the ladies 
Would have preferred a piece upon operatic airs. 





Besides that, think of an audience wading through 
nine-and-forty pieces at one concert! There are 
sinners who perform penance by hunger and fasting ; 
here one does penance by gorging oneself with end- 
less musical menus; and what a sacrifice of time! 
Benedict wished to play a duet with me at his con- 
cert, Willmers and Bennett also at theirs; but ‘T 
refused to play in public. I heard Spohr’s and 
Mozart's music at the Philharmonic; since my ex- 
perience of the Gewandhaus, these concerts have 
lost much of their charm. Ella's Matinée, where 
Joachim played, was a real treat to me.” 
With Jenny Lind he is enraptured, and praises her 
private worth as highly as her ability. Mendelssohn 
was at this time’in England, superintending the 
performance of “ Elijah,” and hia visit to Queen 
Victoria, and his request to see the Royal nurseries 
are here described. The death of the great master 
soon follows, and is detailed by Moscheles as an 
eye-witness, The idiosyncrasy of the musical mind 
is curiously illustrated here. ‘As his breathing,” 
says Moscheles, ‘ gradually became slower and 
slower, my mind involuntarily recurred to Beethoven's 
Funeral March, ‘ Sulla Morte d’ un’ Eroe,’ to that pas- 
sage where he seems to depict the hero as he lies breath- 
ing his last, the sands of life gradually running out.” 
And absolutely he gives three bars of the melody 
about which he was mooning while his friend was at 
his last gasp. 

Foremost amongst Moscheles’ most loyal and 
devoted pupils in the Conservatoire were J. O. 
Grimm, Radecke, the brotheys Brassin, Gerncheim, 
von Sahr, Jadassohn, Mertel, &c.; with such as 
these he delighted to draw on the past years of his 
artistic experience, hoping to steep their minds in 
the traditions of his own school. Always conscien- 
tious in his duties as a teacher, he was naturally 
impatient of interference, ‘ To-day,” he says, ‘I 
have spoken freely my mind—I must insist on my 
own classes adhering to the readings and ‘ Tempi' 
as I give them myself..... What am I to say to 
this? One of my lady pupils, on the examination 
day, plays a posthumous manuscript Study in F 
major by Mendelssohn, a work entirely new to me ; 
on this occasion I learn quite by chance that there 
still remains amongst Mendelssohn’s papers much 
that is of artistic value, and yet I and a few others 
were selected specially by his widow to look through 
the posthumous works, with a view to their publica- 
tion. Soa favoured pupil is allowed the privilege 
of playing an unheard work of Mendelssohn’s 
before I knew even of its existence ! ” 

There is not much worthy of notice between 1847 
and 1853. The storms of Revolution beat afar off, 
but barely shook the windows of the musician’s 
household; and Moscheles’ reflections upon the 
uprisings of 1848 though very moral and pious are 
not worth reproducing. In 1853 he visited Italy, 
and was particularly struck with the natural beauty 
and musical barrenness of Venice. “I have a good 
piano, which probably acquires a fictitious brilliancy 
from standing ona marble floor. NeedI say that 
the very atmosphere breathed by Byron—the lagoon, 
the palaces, the moon shining down on St. Maro’s, 
mirrored on the silvery waters—all these bright 
visions and associations make my improvisations 
run glibly from my fingers.” Elsewhere Mos- 
cheles writes: ‘I had much wished to make my- 
self acquainted with the state of music and its pro- 
fessors here; but I find on all sides shallowness 
and mediocrity. The ‘ Teatro Fenice’ is closed, so 
also is the ‘San Samuele.’ The wandering musi- 
cians, who play in the Piazza of St. Mare 
or in eating-houses, for small coin payment, are 
more deafening than animating ; the tone, however, 
of both men and women violinists has often some- 
thing piquant about it, reminding one of the style 
of Paganini, by which I mean that the Leipsic 
Schneckenberg resembles Mont Blanc. At sunset 
we hear from the Palazzo Foscari (now a barrack) 
the shrill trumpet signals, which grate harshly on 
our ears, although the canal lies between us; 
we hear, too, the gondoliefi of the neighbouring 
‘ Traghetto’ singing with their pretty, soft voices 
their vapid Barcarolos; we are also favoured 
sometimes with a jingle of guitar and piano, with 
stale, hackneyed ‘fioriture,’ which I don’t like half 
as well as good ‘ fritture.’ The only good music we] 





have is that of the Austrian military band, which 
plays three evenings in the week on the Piazza of 
St. Mare.” 

Moscheles died on the 10th March, 1870. His last 
illness and death are resorded with singular brevity. 
In fact throughout these volumes one rarely gets a 
full sight of the man himself, though one gets plenty 
of impressions about other people. The sketch of 
the subject is the merest outline: it is only from a 
catalogue of his works at the end of the book that 
the reader can gather what Moscheles has done. 
To give an instance of the scantiness of the yecord 
as a ‘ Life,” the Christian name of Moscheles is not 
mentioned from first to last, neither in the title nor 
elsewhere; though it comes out in one place that 
his baptismal initial is I. The volumes are made 
up exclusively of selections from diaries and corre- 
spondence, the nature of which we have endeavoured 
to indicate. 





Hymn Tunes and Chants. Composed by Freprrtcr 
Avaustvs Packer, Organist of St. David's Cathe- 
dral, and the Town Hall, Hobart Town, Tasmania. 
It is a healthy sign of musical progress that a 

cathedral organist at the Antipodes thinks it worth 
while to write and publish in England a fasciculus 
of hymn-tunes and chants. Qn the whole the pro- 
duction is creditable to the author, and it has some 
pretension to originality. The composer has not 
always consulted the singers in his arrangement of 
parts, as for instance the alto and tenor in the third 
and fourth bars of the first tune, and in the fifth 
bar from the end. Tho A sharp in the first line 
of the second tune preceding a rest is an oddity, and 
the progression of the bass from C to G sharp in the 
next tune is ugly. The simpler tunes are the best 
by far. The chants are fair, though their harmonies 
are sometimes unnecessarily crude. 





, 








Enoutsn Opera in THE Provinces.—At last thero 
is a chance of English opera being established upon 
a permanent basis, and of the slur that has hitherto 
tarnished our national repute in music being removed, 
Practical and experienced hands have taken the 
matter up, capital is not wanting to support the 
necessary preliminary outlay, and already good 
results have been achieved. Mr. Carl Rosa, who 
with his wife Mdme. Parepa-Rosa, has been con- 
cerned in the direction of many similar under- 
takings in America, has formed a company, and 
for the last two months has given performances 
of English opera in several of the principal pro- 
vincial towns. His plan is one that deserves the 
attention of all true lovers of art progress. Mr. Rosa 
proposes to approach the metropolis by degrees, to 
drill his forces deliberately and thoroughly, and 
ultimately to bring before the London public repre- 
sentations of English opera upon a scale of complete- 
ness that shall challenge comparison with others on 
the lyric stage. The Carl Rosa company numbers 
upwards of seventy individuals. The répertoire 
introduces *‘ Maritana,’ “The Bohemian Girl,” 
“* The Rose of Castille,” ‘* Satanella,” ‘* May Queen,” 
and English versions of many of the most popular 
foreign operas. Among the principal artists are 
found Miss Blanche Cole and Miss Rose Hersee, 
with whose brilliant talents our readers are well ac- 
quainted ; Mr. William Castle and Mr. Chatterson, 
two very first-rate tenors, both, we believe, originally 
associated with Mr. Carl Rosa in America. Mr, 
Castle is an accomplished artist in every respect, 
Gifted with an admirable voice and handsome per- 
sonal appearance, he represents the different tenor 
réles with great effect. Mr. Chatterson, apparently 
quite a youth, although by no means an inexperienced 
actor, vocalises with remarkable ease, and fills the 
position of tenore leggiero in the company. Miss 
Catherine Lewis and Miss Lucy Franklein, the mezzo 
soprani or contralti, are most praiseworthy, and give 
immense promise of future excellence; Mr. Aynsley 
Cook and Mr. 8. C. Campbell are among the baritones 
and basses—the latter a conscientious singer who 
has acquired reputation in the United States. Tho 
band and chorus engaged by Mr. Carl Rosa are ex- 
cellent; and the costumes with which he furnishes 
his company are fresh, and inmany instances costly; 
while nothing is wanting, not even to the minutest 
detail, to give effect to every opera under his direction. 
The first London season of the enterprise will, we 
believe, commence in March next at Drury Lane 
Theatre. It will be of short duration. As the 
earnest originator of a new order of things in the 
cause of English Opera, Mr. Carl Rosa assuredly 
deserves success.—Morning Advertiser, Nov, 4. 
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MUSIC. 


J. B. CRAMER AND CO. 


THE LARGEST AND MOST 


VARIED COLLECTION OF MUSIC 


(VOCAL AND INSTRUMENTAL) 
BY ALL THE 


LONDON AND FOREIGN PUBLISHERS, 


Wuicn rnry Surrry at tne Usvat Rates, 





SCHOOLS AND PROFESSORS SUPPLIED. 


Orders from the Country, accompanied by a 
Remittance, pranptly attended to. 


Catalogues forwarded Post Free on application. 


201, REGENT STREET, LONDON, W. 





TiOok ate 
IN 
THE BEST POSITIONS 
ron ALL TE 
CONCERTS OF 
SEASON, 


PRINCIPAL 
THE 
ALBERT HALL, 
EXETER HALL 
ST. JAMES’'’SB HALL 
HANOVER SQUARE ROOMS, 


CRYSTAL PALACE, 
&e., &e., 


aT 


J, B. CRAMER AND CO’, 


901, REGENT STREET, W. 


The Orchestra. 


TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION. 





FOR COPIES FREE BY POST. 
Per Year _ ee oe eo» 15s. 6d, 


» 8 Year .. . es ee eo ©. 8” 
»» Quarter .. ee ee ° + «48 
Payable in advance. 
Advertisements: Four lines or less, Half-a-crown; Sixpence 
a line (of eight words) afterwards. A reduction for a series, 
Professional Cards (not exceeding three lines) will be inserted 


at 15s. for a Quarter (13 insertions); 25s. f - ; 
£2 2s. for a Year. ' " theta 


All Advertiscments must be paid in advance. 


*,* Post-Orrick OnpFrs To BE DRAWN IN PAVOUR OF J.SWIFT 
Post-Orricr, ReGent-stRxxT, W. 
Orrice ron Strscriprions AND ADVERTISEMENTS 
55, Kine Srnexrr, Recent Srreer, W. 








NOTICES TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


8.—Letter received. It shall be attended to on the first op- 
portunity. If ever in London, we should be glad of a call 
from you. 

Held over.—We are compelled to postpone reviews of shect 
music, &e., &o. 





DEATH. 
November 10th, 1878. At Ynis las Glyn, Neath, Miss M, Jane 
Williams, of Aberpergwm, Glamorgan, “ Llinos,” (Bardic 
Name). Altat 79. 


Che Orchestra. 


A WEEKLY REVIEW: 


MUSICAL, DRAMATIC, AND LITERARY. 


oe 








*.* 1t is particularly requested that all com- 
munications be addressed to the Orchestra 
Office, 55, King-street, Regent-street, W. In- 
convenience and delay are frequently caused 
through letters being addressed elsewhere. 
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Mdme. Monbelli, the singer, is about to become 
Madame la Générale Bataille. 


The late Mr. Lacy’s theatrical wardrobe will be 
sold by auction on Friday, December 5th. 








Mr. Stoyle, who should now be playing at the 
Opéra Comique, is suffering, we regret to say, from 
hemiplegia. 


Mdme. Thalberg is in Vienna. She is said to 
have inherited from her husband some four thousand 
pounds a year. 


_——— 


The re-appearance on the stage of Miss Ada 
Swanborough may shortly be expected after her late 
severe accident. 





A revival of the * Two Roses’’ seems probable at 
the Vaudeville, with Mr. James as Mr. Jenkins, 
and Mr. Farren as Digby Grant. 





Mr. Dion Boucicault is about to adapt “ Le 
Gascon,” the historico-poetic Mary-Stuart-cum-Chas- 
telard play, for the English stage. 





The municipal authorities of Leipsic have decided 
to name six new streets after Bach, Hiller, Haupt- 
mann, Marschner, David, and Moscheles. 





A gift has been made by Mdme. Erard of two 
grand pianos, to be presented every year to the two 
pupils of the Conservatoire in the competition of 
pianoforte playing. 





At the closing of the Dublin Exhibition on the 22nd 
inst., a new ode, specially written for the occasion by 
Dr. Waller, and set to music by Sir Robert P. 
Stewart, will be performed. 





This Christmas the Drury Lane pantomime will 
be deprived of the Vokes family, who are still in 
America. Their place will be occupied by Miss 


$< 

Professor Ella arrived in London yesterday from 
Vienna, vid Paris. At the latter place he dined with 
Vieuxtemps, Baugniel, the celebrated Belgian artist 
and with Mdme. Artol de Padilla. 





The “ Peep o’ Day ” is to revived at the Adelphi 
Theatre on the 22nd inst., under the direction of the 
author, Mr. E. Falconer, who will once more appear 
in his original character of Barney O'Toole. 





Mr. F. C. Burnand is about to come out asa public 
reader, Mr. E. Cunningham Boosey having engaged 
him to give selections from his ‘‘ Happy Thoughts,” 
at Brighton, Hastings, and Tunbridge Wells, &e., 
this month. 





Signor Arditi was recently sent for by the Czare. 
witch, who complimented him personally on the 
manner in which the Italian operas have this season 
been produced at St. Petersburg, under Signor 
Arditi’s direction. 

Wagner's “‘ Lohengrin” will in all probability be 
brought out in London during the ensuing spring, 
For this oft-announced long-delayed production we 
shall have to thank neither Italian opera manager, 
but the enterprising and speculative Mr. Rosa. 





Mr. Barnes, a machinist of Connecticut, assisted 
by Mr. Guernsey, electrician, has succeeded in 
devising a method of mechanically recording every 
note as it is played. Their apparatus is now almost 
completed, and will be attached to an organ in 
Shelton’s Hall at New Haven. 





A dramatic fancy-dress ball, for the benefit of the 
Dispensary for Diseases of the Ear, will be-given at 
the Arundel Hall on Thursday next. It is long 
since a public fancy dress ball has been given in 
London, and the last effort developed an amount of 
rowdyism which we trust will not be repeated. 





Signor Gardini has produced Verdi's “ Aida” at 
Trieste, with Mesdames Fricci and Mariani, MM. 
Capponi, Pandolfini, and Maina in the principal 
parts, The mise en scéne is said to be superb, and 
the opera house is crammed every night. How much 
longer are we to wait for the presentation in London 
of this work, said by the Italian critics to be the capo 
lavoro of the composer ? 





The annual course of Lectures on Science and Art 
for Women, was resumed on Wednesday last at the 
South Kensington Museum, with the first of a series 
on Geology, delivered by Professor Duncan, F.R.S. 
V.P.G.S. The learned Professor commenced with a 
few interesting observations on the earth’s formation, 
passing over the Old Red Sandstone period, before 
dwelling on that of the Carboniferous, the history of 
which is the great object of these lectures. 





The Bishop of London preached on Sunday 
morning at St. Ann’s, Soho. The services were 
rendered by an efficiont choir ; and singing in unison, 
was adopted for the first time, a retrograde step, 
as faras this church is concerned. Anglican chants 
were used, and Mozart’s anthem “O God, Lord 
God, when Thou appearest darkness flies,” was sung. 
Nearly 200 additional seats have been gained by the 
alterations. The organ has been moved from the 
west to the east end. 

The death is to be recorded of Mrs. Frances Eleanor 
Ternan, known in her day as Miss Jarman, a leading 
actress fur many years at the metropolitan and chief 
provincial theatres. She made her début at Covent 
Garden in 1827 as Juliet in Shakespeare’s play, and 
maintained from that time a high position in the 
higher dramatic range. Her last appearance was at 
the Lyceum in 1865 under Mr. Fechter’s manage- 
ment, when she played Alice in “* The Master of 
Ravenswood.” Mrs. Ternan (a widow since 1846) 
has now expired at the age of 71. 





The Zion Benevolent Society at Bucharest 
recently gave a dramatic performance at the Bosseil 
Theatre, for the benefit of those who suffered by the 








Kate Vaughan's ballet troupe. 


conflagrations of Bottuschan and Folciu. With one 
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exception the actors were all Jews, and it was sug- 
gested that, as no other Roumanians took part in 
this act of benevolence, the money realised should 
be devoted entirely to the Jews. This proposition 
was overruled by a large majority, who were of 
opinion that difference of creed should make no 
distinction in the dispensation of charity. 

A second Shakespeare Club has been started by 
the students of the Chaucer Class at the Working 
Men’s College. The men meet at one another's 
rooms, read Shakespeare’s plays in chronological 
order, with their wives and sisters. One member 
prepares a short paper on each play, with which he 
opens the discussion on the play after the reading 
of it is over. The men confess that the women 
know more of Shakespeare, and read him more 
intelligently, than they do. The first Shakespeare 
Club at the College has lasted above fifteen years, 
and is in existence still. 

Mr. Kuhe of Brighton, and Mr. Nye Chart, the 
manager of the theatre, have joined issue in the 
local press over the abstract question, whether Mr. 
Chart has the right to engage Sims Reeves in opera, 
while Mr. Kuhe is running Carl Rosa opera recitals, 
and if so, whether Mr. Kuhe has the right to com- 
plain of this competition ; also whether he ever did 
complain of it, and if so, why not? and if not, why 
so? with much other equally to the point. This 
dispute involves various side issues, which are also 
introduced: namely, whether Mr. Kuhe has a reta- 
liatory right to run a musical festival during Mr. 
Nye Chart’s pantomime, and also whether Mr. Nye 
Chart is justified in running his pantomime so long 
that it gets alongside Mr. Kuhe’s festival; and if 
not, which ought to give way, and why ought he? 
At this point we grow rather confused in trying to 
follow the disputants ; but we have no doubt, making 
allowance for entanglements, they are both hope- 
lessly in the right. 





The prospects of art in Baltimore are in a bad 
way, if the jeremiad of the Baltimore Gazette is to 
be believed. That journal declares that ‘“ we in 
Baltimore have a contempt for art. A few men buy 
pictures, and nothing but the fact that they are 
known as very keen business men keeps them from 
being looked on as lunatics. We do not grudge a 
thousand dollars or so for a banquet, but for a 
bronze or a square yard of canvas—how absurd! 
We don’t like artists or that sort of people— 
sculptors, and image makers, and painters, and 
violinists, and hair-dressers, and pianists, and 
organ-grinders and things. We like practical men 
of business. But we overlook the fact that other 
cities like business too, and yet make art pay. 
Boston sunk a few fhousand dollars on her jubilees, 
but they paid in other ways enormously. New York 
makes music pay. People pass through Baltimore 
and go to New York for music. The young cities of 
the West, that seem all for business, make the arts 
pay. Cincinnati is spending a vast sum of money 
now on her art exhibition. What are we doing ?’”’ 
asks the Gazette indignantly. ‘“‘ We have it in our 
power to make Baltimore the American art centre 
of this great art, Music. For heaven's sake let us 
be the centre of something. Let us break, if pos- 
sible, the spell of dullness, commonplace, and 
mediocrity that numbs to the very marrow of the 
bones all the art hopes of this city.” 





The oft-repeated story of perseverance and a 
consciousness of ability conquering all the demerits 
of inexperience and the coldness of fate is once 
more illustrated in the case of Mr. Irving. Accord- 
ing to the Dublin University Magazine no farther 
back than seventeen ‘years ago, in Sunderland, an 
enterprising manager opened a playhouse. The 
sturdy North Britons residing in Durham county 
flocked to the theatre on the opening night, and the 
little house was crammed to its utmost capacity. 
The theatre was called the Lyceum, and the play 
first represented there was Lord Lytton’s drama, 
“ Richelieu.” Among the actors there was one 
entrusted with the character of Gaston d’Orleans— 
not a very important role. He was a tall, thin 


pensive brow and studious mien, albeit timid and 
nervous in the extreme. It was his first night on 
the stage before the searching eyes of a criticising 
public. And he made a terrible hash of it. He 
stammered very much, and generally was not re- 
ceived with that enthusiasm which encourages the 
débutant. Kind friends told him that he would 
never succeed—that he had better go back to the 
counting-house whence he came; but the youth 
had made up his mind. He thought himself above 
drudgery in an East India merchant’s office. He 
persevered, and, after many struggles, he found a 
manager who understood his qualities and brought 
them tothe test—and he succeeded. Thatstammering 
youth of eighteen, who could not successfully get 
through the part of Gaston d’Orleans, has reaped a 
harvest of laurels by his impersonation of the 
character of the great Cardinal himself, in that same 
play, on a Lyceum stage—not in the comparatively 
obscure Northern town—but in the metropolis. 





A Scriptural interpretation of Shakespeare or g 
Shakespearean interpretation of the Bible, forms the 
idea of a rather singular memorial window which the 
Americans propose to place in the chancel of Holy 
Trinity Church, Stratford. The threo cities of New 
York, Boston, and Philadelphia are subscribing to 
this object, of which a photograph is exhibited at 
Stratford-on-Avon. The design is to illustrate the 
Seven Ages of Man with persons and incidents from 
biblical history, thus :— 

Tue Inrant, by “Moses discovered in the Ark of the 
Bulrushes.”’ 

Tue Boy, by ‘Samuel presented before Eli.” 

Tue Lovers, by ‘‘ Jacob meeting Rachel atthe Well.” 
Tae Wanrnior, by “ Joshua leading the Hosts of Israel 
against their Enemies.” 

Tu Jupar, by ‘Deborah judging Israel under the 
Palm-tree.” 

Tue Op May, by “ Abraham, when the birth of Isaac 
is foretold by the three Angels.” 

Tue Very Op May, by “ Isaac blessing Jacob.” 

To our minds the whole thing savours either of 
inappropriateness or burlesque. The more vividly the 
pictures bring up Shakespeare’s lines, the more ridi- 
culous do they appear. Imagine Moses ‘‘ mewling 
and puking” in the bulrushes; imagine Samuel 
‘* creeping like snail unwillingly ” to the house of the 
Lord. (‘* Didn’t He have to call twict,” asks Mark 
Twain, ‘before he would come.) Imagine Jacob 
‘sighing like furnace” and making a sonnet to 
Rachel’s eyebrows. The Warrior Joshua may pass; 
but when we come to the Judge, whose most pro- 
minent feature is ‘“‘ with fat capon lined,” lo! the 
Judge isa woman! Herein no doubt is a concession 
to the dawning rights of the sex. Then comes 
Abraham as the lean and slippered pantaloon, with 
hose a world too wide for his shrunk shanks—surely 
an uncomplimentary description of one who is about 
to be afather. Not that Isaac fares much better as 
“second childishness and mere oblivion,’ though 
he is certainly a less contemptible object than the 
shuffling doddery Father of the Vaithful. The fact 
is, to apply the satirical lines of Jaques to any 
Scriptural heptad is to burlesque the latter. Cannot 
the good Americans distinguish the vein of bitterness, 
of ridicule, which runs through the description of 
man’s seven stages? The latter stages especially are 
made ridiculous; for Shakespeare had little sympathy 
with old age. At all events there is more dispara.e- 
ment than eulogy about all the types, from infant up 
to dotard. Now apply this disparaging, semi- 
contemptuous description to Bible characters, and 
you certainly lower the idea of the personages, while 
you equally fail to illustrate Shakespeare. 





CLERICAL SINGING MEN. 





Dr. Goulburn, the Dean of Norwich, has struck a 
chord which was greatly in unison with the feelings 
of Charles James Blomfield, many years ago the dis- 
tinguished Bishop of London. It+was the hedrt’s 
desire of Dr. Blomfield to fill the offices of the lay- 
vicar chorals and lay singing men in our cathedrals 
by the appointment of ordained deacons and priests, 





youth of eighteen summers, with sharp eyes and 





gave the appointment of Master of the Boys in the 
Chapels Royal to the Rey. Thomas Helmore. The 
subject is one deserving grave consideration, for it 
involves the deprivation of a large revenue at present 
in the possession of members of the musical pro. 
fession, and the passing over of this revenue to the 
hands of the clergy. No charge is brought against 
the lay singing man; he is not accused of either 
incompetence or neglect. And as by the charters 
of the cathedrals these offices, for the most part, 
are specially assigned to laymen, it may be taken 
that in the opinion of the Refounders of these 
ecclesiastical establishments a layman was more 
aptly fitted to the performance of choral service than 
the priest. It may be that in these days this qualifi- 
cation no longer exists; there are possibly those 
who may indulge in this notion. It may be there 
are more clergymen than there are curacies, or that 
curacies are less productive than vicar-choralships. 
It may be that great art in vocalization is not to be 
found in the cathedral, and that no great injury to 
its service will be likely to arise from the proposed 
change. We presume the change can be legally 
made, for the powers of the Ecclesiastical Com- 
missioners are large in the management and 
settlement of cathedral officers; and the Court of 
Queen’s Bench would not easily be brought to 
decide that, in cases of equal merit, the mere fact of a 
candidate to a lay vicar-choralship being a priest 
ought to disqualify him from holding such an 
appointment. If our bishops and deans should 
have made up their minds to the change, it is not 
difficult to foresee that should the letter of the law at 
present stand against it, the letter of Jthe law will be 
made to bear a new interpretation, and the fortune 
of the lay-vicars, if only dependent on this chance, 
is most precarious. 

The dean’s reasons for annexing the layman's 
small vineyard are doubtless excellent, but rather 
onesided. The cathedral and its precincts is the 
happy valley, a veritable dell of Paradise, wherein 
the growing curator of souls may have ample leisure 
for holy contemplation, and for the uninterrupted 
reading of the many luminous folios that enrich 
the library. The young priest may prepare himself 
for the future fight with the ndughty world outside; 
the young deacon, under the kind guidance of the 
Dean and Chapter, may feed and digest the right 
food for future discussion with bishops and bishop’s 
chaplains; the young student in the preparatory 
state for deacon’s orders will have his attention 
confined to such subjects of learning as are thought 
to be essential to one with such an object in view. 
And to‘all three, the general pious atmosphere of 
the place, the sweet and constant services, the calm 
and genial reunions, the love and peace flowing on 
all sides, would prove of the highest value and 
importance in their after life. Well, but if the 
cathedral be such an elysium on earth, why deprive 
the rightful tenant of so many and “such gifted 
advantages? Laymen have souls to be saved ag 
well as deacons and priests. The poor church 
vocalist is too often compelled to tread the broad 
way, and why put'a lock upon‘ the strait gate; and 
tell the anxious outsider, that the precincts and 
tabernacle are too holy for him, with even his shoes 
off? Is all the piety of olden days to be condensed 
on the priesthood of this day? Is all the charity 
of our forefathers; to be garnered into one huge 
clerical tithe-barn? And now that the oasis of the 
Close flourisheth with all the virtues under heaven, 
it does seem somewhat hard—if not cruel—to oust 
the hereditary occupier, and turn him out to seek 
some unknown lodge in the vast wilderness, 

It would seem that the inhabitants of the 
precincts have assumed an entire new course of life, 
It is within the memory of man when these abodes 
of the blessed were far from being visited by such 
haleyon scenes. The precincts were in our young 
days much more like a hornet’s nest. The dean 
had his own peculiar ideas, his favourites and 
fuglemen; and ideas and fuglemen were usually 
the abhorrence of the general community. Then 
there was the zealous canon, of course obnoxious to 
all his brethren. Then, the rich canon who had 


married a lady of title, and it was who should enjoy 





and it was with these feelings that the late Bishop 


the sweetest smile, and the most frequent invitation 
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from Lady Harriet or Lady Constance, as the case 
might be. As to the minor canons, there was the 
poor one with half a score children, a worried wife, 
‘lots of ’varsity debts,” and wild schemes to increase 
his too narrow income. Then the rich one, who 
had married a fortune with the only daughter of a 
wealthy tradesman, and whose port was the envy of 
his tribe, and not to be despised by the greater gun 
who condescended to blaze away under his well- 
laden mahogany. Again, there was the studious 
one, always foraging in the library, taking away 
its prizes, and poring over their contents in his 
unfrequented and unmolested cell. This man was 
the maniac of the place, and looked upon as all but 
cracked, if not dangerous. Then there were the 
Theological Preachers, the Calvinist, the Armenian, 
the Evangelic, and the Dryasdust. The organist 
moved about unconsidered by all, the lay-vicars 
ranked below the sacristan and verger. Lastly 
there was the precentor, who rated the organist, who 
defied the precentor, who complained to the dean, 
who said he rather liked what the precentor dis- 
liked, and therefore did nothing. Such was the 
Eden within] the Cathedral Close some fifty years 
ago; and happy we are to be in a situation to con- 
gratulate dean, canons great and small, sacristan, 
verger, organist, singing men, preacher, and pre- 
centors, that such days have altogether passed away, 
As to the poor choir boys we have said naught, for 
they were considered as naught. 

Another advantage to be secured by the projected 
change is thought to be that of the young clergy 
getting some small insight into the art and mystery 
of music, enough at all events to be useful to them 
when possessed of parochial cures. The leading 
idea of the Dean of Norwich is change. The cathe- 
dral is to be a two or three years’ nursery for would- 
be curates and incumbents. The standard of church 
music is placed as low as it well can be; music is 
not to be studied more than is necessary for help in 
parish church emergencies. There is no plan, no 
method, no system proposed for teaching these raw 
recruits how to sing or what to learn. Such an order of 
things must lead to the degeneration of cathedra} 
service, and prove a serious blow to practical art in 
our high churches. 
the lay-vicars be attached, what is to prevent the 
grasp of the office of organist? It will certainly be 
engulfed by this novel maélstrom of clerical enthu- 
siasm. Up to this time the clergy have shown no 
great disposition for the right teaching—or indeed 
of any teaching—of church music. There are one 
or two schools where boys are said to be instructed 
in the art and science of ecclesiastical harmony: 
one is the school of the Chapels Royal, the other at 
Tenby, under the superintendence of Sir F. Gore 
Ouseley. It may be our ignorance or our mis- 
fortune, but we know of no streams issuing from 
these Castalian founts. Tenby College may have 
produced its young vocalist with fine voice and 
method; it may have sent out its leading tenor 
and leading bass; its accomplished organist and 
its ready composer; but we have never heard 
of them. The long endowed schools of the Chapels 
Royal may have lately supplied our cathedrals and 
parish churches with good organists, finished 
singers, and well-taught musicians, but we have 
yet to know of this. Our cathedral organists 
are, as a rule, educated and trained by influences 
outside the cathedral; and the present school of 
church music, now rampant on all sides, is undeni- 
ably not the result of the traditions of our old 
church masters in music. Those of our church 
vocalists who have come to the fore and sing in 
our concert-rooms have gained their well-deserved 
positions from the instruction of properly qualified 
singing masters. They are distinguished by a 
peculiarity of style—that of exhibiting little or 
none of the restlessness and spirit of exaggeration 
which mark the performance of the ordinary 
concert singer. Should the proposition of Dean 
Goulburn be entertained, this class must cease to 
exist; and the cathedral services greatly suffer from 
its fall. The greater number of our lay-clerks, 


scattered here and there throughout the country, are 
men commonly well-informed, and of necessity 
well-behaved; most of them play on some instru- 


Besides, if the appointments of 


ment, sing very creditably, and are engaged as 
music masters in the City and its neighbourhood. 
This class also must melt away. Who and what are 
to come in their place ? 

There is about to be founded a large gymnasium 
at South Kensington for the national study of 
music. If the musical prizes, in the cathedrals 
are to be absorbed by the clergy, what is to be 
done with the wranglers and optimes of the Musical 
Academy at South Kensington ? 


One of the plans for the foundation of this insti- 
tution ‘is the supply it is supposed it will offer to 
our cathedrals and choir-churches. Of course as 
there will be no demand for church music in this 
quarter there will be no study; for where there are 
no prizes to be gained, no efforts are ever made. 

Looking at Dr. Goulburn’s project in whatever 
light we may, it promises no good to church music. 
The lay vicar-choralships will become the brief 
sojourn of the wayfarer—one who is going on to 
another and fixed station. There will no longer be 
any greybeards in the stalls; no longer any men in 
their strength and prime. Such traditions as now 
remain will be speedily lost. And all choir-boys 
will be afflicted with a burning desire for ordination. 

It has been the undeviating practice for‘years to 
take away from the musical officers in a cathedral 
their rights and just emoluments; and, what is 
worse, to deprive them of proper teaching for the 
due performance of their duties. Whatever skill 
and talent any cathedral may possess, it may be 
safely averred that cathedral has contributed little 
or nothing to such success. Now it appears there 
is to be no longer any musical life-dweller in these 
sanctuaries and no necessity for any eminent 
ability in the exercise of any musical office. We 
are of decided opinion that no good can come by 
the proposed change. It is not founded on justice, 
and therefore must lead to disaster. Under pro- 
spects of misfortune it is good to extract some drops 
of comfort. If the clergy should find it a portion of 
their duty to ‘say’? the Confession, their moral 
sense will at once lead them to “say” it in the old 
and orthodox way. The people will be spared the 
pain of hearing it bleated, as by silly sheep, ac- 
cording tothe Elyan use,—or rather mis-use— 
a saymg on dominants, sub-dominants, dissonances, 
and other harmonical devices, which forbid any 
religious or rightminded person from participating 
in it. 

Some people say that parsons as a rule can neither 
sing, learn to sing, nor teach singing. Their voices are 
generally raucous, and often disagreeable. And 
they have the disadvantage of being subject to pecu- 
liar sore throats, from which lay-vicars and singing- 
men are always exempt. Are our cathedral services 
to be extinguished by the side-wind of confiding 
their execution to dummies—sans voice, sans ear 
sans appreciation—(musically) sans everything ? 
Absit omen ! 








OUR MORAL POLICE, 





The failure of the Society for the Suppression of 
Vice to earn a cheap victory at the expense of the 
theatrical photographers, does not seem to have 
daunted the spirits of the crusading Secretary. 
From the Society’s chamber in Lincoln’s Inn Fields, 
Mr. ©. H. Collette issues manifestoes to the press, 
in which he vaguely denounces the undressed 
pictures which now swarm in all the stationers’ 
windows, while at the same time he carefully 
enounces that the Thompson photographs were not 
those of English actresses, though Mr. Thompson 
avows they were actresses, whether French or 
English he does not say. Be that as it may, the 
sitting Judge found nothing in the photographs dis- 
tinguishable from the style of English actresses 
now performing in public, or from the tone of 
English ladies now gracing society, on a section 
thereof. Therefore whether courtesan or performer, 
Parisian or British, each carte represented nothing 
worse than what the rules of- society agree in 
tolerating. If they were scanty of apparel, so are 
the figures on which society now looks; if they 





were immodest, so is the taste of society, or these 








el 

things would not be bought up in thousands. That 

such a state of taste is possibly very deplorable, we 

will not gainsay; only it is in that case not the 
business of any private body, whether a Society for 
the Propagation of Vice or for the Suppression 
thereof, to run amuck at the morals of the day, 
At least they may do so as preachers and teachers, 

but they have noright to do soas policemen. These 

self-appointed guardians of the public virtue might 

beneficially limit themselves to tracts and letters 
and private remonstrances, if they will. We are 
one with them in wishing to see all the Nellies and 
Dollies and Totties whose padded legs and artificial 
hair flourish contiguous with bishops and states. 
men, removed from the shopwindows. There isa 
certain degradation in seeing the noble and candid 
face of the Princess of Wales in disreputable 
surroundings; and there is a wicked enjoy. 
ment in remarking how genially the Bishop of 
Bullocksmithy smiles upon a group of most un. 
canonical damsels, who are lounging and posturing 
around him in the freest style. We should like to 
see, if not our whole thoroughfares, at all events 
our respectable shops cleared of these impudent 
cartes. We hold that the notoriety gained by what 
we may call the brazen carte de visite has helped to 
bring a number of stupid but unabashed performers 
to the front, to the deluging of the stage with silli- 
ness and incompetence, and to the ousting of 
modest and efficient actresses who do not compete 
on these terms. But while recognising the eyil 
which the brazen carte has produced (and there are 
moral evils in addition, which it is needless to 
particularise), we would not reform it with private 
police raids and prosecutions before a magistrate, 
These private policemen for the putting down of 
this, that, and the other, are a dangerous element 
in a free state, and are all the more dangerous in 
proportion to their zeal and conscientiousness, 
They are apt to impose their own rules of right and 
wrong on their neighbours, and td enforce these 
rules with all available intimidation. If fire and 
sword were permissible, they would use fire and 
sword ; just now however only fine and imprison- 
ment are the engines at hand. One Vehmgericht, 
on the strength of an obsolete Act of Parliament, 
comes down upon miserable costermongers for 
Sunday trading; another, having no Act of Parlia- 
ment, worries the House of Commons to pass one 
which shall give them the right of stopping their 
neighbours’ drink; a third would do as much for 
their neighbours’ pipes, but are in a hopeless 
minority; and a dozen others would regulate their 
neighbours’ churchgoing as stringently as their 
vaccination, if they only had the chance. Now the 
Society for the Encouragement—we mean the Sup- 
pression—of Vice appears to be about to espouse 
the neck-or-nothing principles of the other Vehm- 
gerichte. They intend to persist in setting the 
criminal law in motion to reform an unseemly 
fashion. They, propose—at least we derive this 
meaning from Mr. Collette’s vague warnings to 
‘‘ other dealers,’—to continue to summon the 
photographers of exhibitions tolerated by the 
law, and endeavour to wrest the law to the punish- 
ment of these. We warn them that if they enter 
upon a system of such persecution, they will defeat 
the object they have in view. They can only succeed 
by virtue of a weakness in the law, and any great 
success on their part would lead to such an outcry 
and such a reaction as would bring about the remedy 
of the weakness. Let Mr. Collette and his friends 
procure the conviction of some large Regent-street 
photographer for selling Mazeppa or Lady Godiva, 
and that one victory would suffice to extinguish the 
future prospects of Mr. Collette’s Society. Luckily 
there is a strong common sense in the public mind 
which will bear being lectured and advised but will 
not bear being police-officered. If it stood the 
extreme efforts of the Vice Society to-day, it would 
find to-morrow some self-appointed inquisitors pull- 
ing down the Rubenses and Etties from our art- 
galleries, and consigning all editions of Ovid and 
Catullus, of Boccaccio and Marguerite de Navarre, 
of Brantéme and Balzac, to the flames. There are 
good people who would go even to such lengths ; but 
it is well that this sort of goodness be regulated by 





some modesty in the appreciation of their mission. 
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What the mission of the Vice Society has been, 
wo know from a salutary sweeping out of certain 
haunts where absolute impurity flourished. It 
filled this mission satisfactorily, and applied to a 
definite purpose a wholesome Act. When, however, 
it attempts to extend its operations, so as to include 
a supervision over all the tastes and proprieties of 
the communities, it is time to ery, Halte la! If our 
dramas are wicked, our performers shameless, our 
public tone 80 corrupt that it tolerates these things. 
instead of scouting them, so much the worse ; but 
you are not born to set right the out-of-jointed time 
with summons and subpeena. If these evils grow 
to be a matter of police interference, to the police 
they should be left; but you are after all not the 
police. Limit your operations, or else change your 
name, and in virtue of your habit of sniffing up evil 
where no one else imagines it, call yourself the 
Society for the Suspicion of Vice. 








DUBLIN INDUSTRIAL EXHIBITION. 





To tHE Epitor. 

Sm—In your issue of the 7th inst., a paragraph 
appears relative to the musical arrangements of the 
Dublin Exhibition, calculated to convey a very 
erroneous impression. The “ Creation” will be con- 
ducted by Mr. Levey on the 15th inst., and the 
choral performances, at the closing of the Exhibi- 
tion on the 22nd, by Sir Robert Stewart. These 
arrangements are in no degree attributable to the fact 
of Mr. G. V. Lee “being professionally detained in 
England,” inasmuch as that gentleman is not, in 
any way, Officially connected with the musical 
department of this Exhibition —I am, Sir, your 
obedient servant, Epwarp Lek, Director. 

Dublin, Nov. 13th, 1873. 








MUSICAL RAMBLE, 1873. 





Within three days of my quitting London, at 
Munich I heard a splendid band at a morning parade, 
visited the churches, palaces, the galleries of painting 
and sculpture, and was present at a very perfect 
representation of “ Le Prophete”’ ; band, chorus, 
mise en scéne, and principal vocalists a most 
admirable ensemble—my stall four shillings. On 
arriving next day at Vienna, heard a very good selec- 
tion of solo, miscellaneous, and dance music chez 
Strauss. Next day, after rambling through the 
colossal Exhibition building, I heard a fine Hun- 
garian band of sixty play the overture to ‘‘ Oberon” 
and other good music. After this, in an elegant 
building, containing an orchestra of ‘some fifty 
musicians, I heard solos and miscellaneous classical 
and dance music, conducted by Strauss—all his 
music al fresco and gratis. Next day, at the new 
Grand Theatre, the most beautifully-decorated 
theatre in Europe, I heard ‘‘ Don Juan.” Some 
days afterwards I heard ‘‘ Lohengrin” and ‘ Tann- 
hiiuser,” all well given. After the overture of 
“ Tannhduser,” magnificently played, the enthusiasm 
of the audience knew no bounds, and Dessof, the 
conductor of the band, rose and faced the audience, 
bowing amidst a torrent of bravi. That such operas 
should be given, appreciated, or satisfactorily sung by 
Italian or English artists in London is very doubtful. 
The wretched performances occasionally heard, for 
want of rehearsals, at our London theatres and 
concert rooms, give us no hope of Wagner's 
complex music being performed. Much as I 
admire the massive effects of the numerous 
Hungarian, Bohemian, Tyrolean, and Austrian bands, 
daily heard in the Prato during the Exhibition, Iam 
inclined to award the palm to the Garde République 
in Paris, under the able direction of M. Paulus. 
In this band, numerous and well-balanced, there are 
more refined executants than in any military band 
Thave ever heard since the famed Cavalry Guides’ 
has been broken up and its players distributed into 
the Infantry bands. The new Conservatoire in 
Vienna is nothing less than a palace, partially 
decorated externally with tasteful devices on a gold 
ground. The concert room, in the style of Louis 
Quatorze, seating two thousand, with standing room 
for a thousand, is the noblest salon de musique in 


Europe. If also contains a new organ of singular 
contrivance in the adaptation of pedals. This noble 
instrument I heard’ to great advantage, in company 
with Antoine Rubinstein. The secretary, Zellner, is 
not only a skilful writer but a first-rate organist, 
and played a prelude and allegro of his composition, 
in five parts, with superb effect. The resonance of 
this palatial salon is perfect. The roof is flat, and 
two narrow galleries at the sides, and one of greater 
breadth at the end, accommodate behind the stalls a 
thousand standing. Twoconcerts did I hear in this 
room; one under the direction of E. Strauss, 
with a fine band and admirable male chorus, 
the other, the first Philharmonic concert of the 
season 1873-4, under the direction of Otto Dessoff. 
In this hasty account of my ramble I cannot do 
justice to the merits of the Viennese Philharmonic 
orchestra. The program included a symphony by 
Mozart, an overture by Schubert, an unedited 
théme of Haydn, with variations for orchestra by 
Brahms, the Danse des Sylphs by Berlioz (encored), 
and Beethoven’s symphony in A major. Such 
delicacy, vigour, scrupulous observance of nuances, 
unity of style! Except at the Conservatoire concerts 
in Paris I never heard any performance so perfect, 
so effective. As I remarked in my book of sketches, 
1866, there is a custom at Vienna concerts that 
redounds greatly to the intelligence and good taste 
of the appreciative auditory. After a fine execution 
of a great work, like the symphony of Beethoven, 
comes an universal burst of applause—homage to 
the composer; a second round of applause is re- 
sponded to by the conductor; and after a third 
round of applause the members of the orchestra rise 
and bow to the public. This short instrumental 
concert gave me more pleasure than I can well 
express. Tho secret of this excellence, unattainable 
in London, is attributable to education producing 
unity of style. For this entertainment of one hour 
and a half’s music there had been four rehearsals ! 
On All Saints’ day I deposited, for the fourth time, 
a wreath on the tombs of Beethoven and Schubert, 
after hearing at the Imperial Chapel Liszt’s grand 
Mass, admirably sung and performed. On my way 
home, at Paris I heard the National Society of 
young artists perform Beethoven's symphony in A 
most admirably; the band consisting of some 
seventy-six musicians. This concert took place in 
the Theatre of Chatelet. Hearing within eight 
days the same symphony in a theatre and concert- 
room, I felt convinced of the superiority of the 
latter. The curved roofs of London halls and 
rooms is a great mistake. The best room in 
London, of proper proportions and form to give effect 
to music, is that in Hanover Square, 

J. Ext, 








THE CRITERION THEATRE. 

On Saturday last Messrs. Spiers and Pond gave a 
“ housewarming ” at their new palace, the Criterion, 
to which something like a thousand guests were 
invited. The fare was open, free and abundant, and 
the resources of the establishment came out magnifi- 
cently. No description can do adequate justice to 
the decorative splendour and solid comfort of the 
Criterion ; for technical description, after all, is cold 
and uninteresting to any but technicologists. A list 
of piers and columns, of facade and reveals and 
spandrils, of terra cotta and granite and glazed tiles, 
would convey but a barren impression of the gaily 
dight halls and corridors. Let us sum it all up, and 
say that a combination of the French Renaissance 
style with a touch of the South Kensington Museum 
art of decoration, and a general impression of gold 
and amber and shining crystal and great aloeplants, 
and immense space and accommodation everywhere, 
make up one’s first experience of Mr. Thomas Verity’s 
design for an all-inclusive Academy of Entertainment 
at Piccadilly Circus. By the time the place is thrown 
open to the public the universal experience will pro- 
‘claim that this is simply the most gorgeous establish- 
ment of a popular kind which London has yet known. 
Our present purpose is not concerned with the 
kitchens and dining rooms, which are many and 








roasting a whole ox— not that there is any great 
demand for whole oxen in that condition. But what 
appealed most to our admiration among the many 
departments and sub-divisions of the Criterion was 
the little theatre underground. This diminutive 
playhouse—which looks like a toy, but will hold 800, 
they say—might have come out of a box packed in 
wadding from Messrs. Cremer’s, or Mr. Rimmel’s, so 
dainty and elegant a plaything does it appear. The 
stall chairs are ‘painted iron framework with pale 
blue satin cushions, so pale as to be almost lavender ; 
the decorations are blue and amber satin and white 
lace curtains. Every private box has a mirror, and 
mirrors confront one at all turns. The auditorium 
consists of stalls, pit, circle, side boxes inclosed, and 
gallery. These divisions may be called by other 
names, such as ‘ parterre,” “balcony,” &c.; but those 
are the names in plain theatrical old English, 


The theatre is a model house for vaudeville, opera 
comique (not vulgar opera bouffe, but the quiet 
variety), and modern society pieces. Into so dainty 
a house only clean plays and clean people should be 
admitted—we mean the first in a moral, the second 
in a literal sense. Occupants of pit and gallery seats 
ought to be made to wash and brush themselves well 
up, before they touch the highly polished benches. 
It should be mentioned that the entrance to pit and 
stalls is from Jermyn Street by a corridor eight feet 
wide, and there is a second entrance on the Piccadilly 
side, through the restaurant, from which however 
the theatre is distinct. We are told that the house 
can be emptied in three minutes into absolutely 
fireproof corridors, and the greatest precaution has 
been taken in the construction, by having additional 
exit doors to afford every facility for the egress of 
the audience in case of any alarm. It is also stated 
that the ventilation is good, though the theatre is 
underground. This assurance must be taken on 
credit; certainly on Saturday the ventilation was 
entirely absent, and the atmosphere was that of an 
oven, even without an audience ; but this, it seems, 
arose from the apparatus being out of order—the 
fans would not work, and the cold air would not 
enter. The remedy, we were assured, would be 
promptly applied before any use was made of the 
theatre. 

A spacious ball-room high up in the building calls 
for a word of notice. It is eighty feet long by fifty 
feet wide, and thirty-five feet high, occupies the 
whole width of the building fronting Piccadilly, and 
is lighted by a range of windows on the north side, 
and a dome, twenty-five feet in diameter, in tho 
centre of the ceiling. It has a new thing in floors— 
wooden tiles laid down upon the ordinary floor 
planking—pretty to look at, but inelastic to the 
tread, and therefore, we fancy, heavy to dance upon, 
High over all else is the Mansard roof, from which 
the crowd of Piccadilly—men, horses, and vehicles 
—look like a congregation of insects. A description 
of the place tells us that ‘‘ the roof is surrounded by 
a railing, and forms an agreeable promenade.” We 
roamed over the roof, but found no surrounding 
railing, except on the very topmost summits where 
nobody could get, and where the slates were slanting, 
But the ‘‘ agreeable promenade ” had plenty of pre- 
cipices, from which it would not be difficult to push 
over an obtrusive partner (&% la mode Lady Audley) 
and create a sensation in Piccadilly. 

It is rumoured that the theatre is likely to be 
opened by Mrs. John Wood. Whoever takes the 
gorgeous and luxurious little place, should keep its 
reputation as dainty as its white and gold, its blue 
and amber, its satin and lace are now. Neither 
‘‘ leg-pieces ’’ nor vulgar parody should vulgarise the 
pretty precincts. Nor in any wise should extortion 
mar the pleasure of entering the halls of painted 
tiles and mirrors. Let the whole tribe of brigand 
box-keepers and female bandits in cloak room 
and highwaymen armed with programs instead of 
pistols, be rigorously excluded. Let us have no base 
haggling for seats, no pretence of finding a better 
place for another shilling. Otherwise when the 
visitor glances at the tiled record of representative 
names on the wall, and reads Mozart, Meyerbeer, 
Halévy, Benedict, he may complete the list by 
mentally adding Dick Turpin and Alessandro Mar- 
saronil. 





magnificent. One grate we saw was capable of 
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THE LESSEE'S DOG. 





On the head of Mr. J. H. Addison, the proprietor 
of the Liverpool Prince of Wales’s Theatre, 


a cloud 
' 
of embarrassment 


all owing | 
to an unfortunate speculation in the dog market. | 


seems to be gathering, 


A few days ago he brought an action in the local 
County Court to recover £5 on the return of a} 
veteran Newfoundland dog, whose sands of life 
were fast running out, albeit Mr. Addison had | 
bought him as a dog in the prime of life, namely | 
five years old. Mr. Addison's purchase was said to | 
be twenty years old, and was admittedly stone deaf. | 
He therefore claimed return of his money from the | 
seller, who is Mr. F. R. Wilkins, stationer, and | 
describing himself as an actor. The Judge, though 
he could not compel the return of the money, said 
he thought the fair thing, as between gentlemen, 
would have been to take the dog back and return | 
the money. It seems shabby on Mr. Wilkins’s part | 
to hold Mr. Addison to such a bargain. At the} 
same time he was forced to nonsuit the plaintiff on | 
the caveat emptor principle. 





Hereupon the defendant, with deep emotion, broke | 


out into the following declaration :— | 
“IT must ask your Honour to allow me to say a 
word in reply. I have never in the whole course of 
my life been deemed an impostor, or anything of the 
kind; and I assure you I would no’ for one moment | 
do what you would call ‘‘ shabby.” Necessity caused 
me to sell the dog, and I assure you it was not five 
hours after Mr. Addison had given me a cheque for | 
the amount before I had sent it off in payment of a 
debt. I cannot now hand him back the money, but 
I will willingly furnish him with books as he wants 
them until the money is paid. Iam an actor, and, | 
I trust, a good one; and I will serve in Mr. Addison’s 
theatre at a fair salary—indeed, for nothing—until 
the money has been paid. Ican play any character, 
from the highest to the lowest. I have played with 
Mr. Sothern in his theatre, and when Mr. Barry 
Sullivan was in Liverpool on the last occasion, he 
was disappointed on the very day he came. He 
shook hands with me in the street, and I undertook 
to play the part of Polonius, which I am sure 
you, gentlemen, will know is no mean character.” 


| 


Recommending them to settle it between them, the 
Judge dismissed both parties from the Court. The 
sequel has a humorous aspect, as will be seen from 
the following tetter from Mr. Addison to the Liverpool 
Mercury : 

I pray you let me state through the medium of 
your journal that I want no more Newfoundland dogs. 
I am fond of animals, but I cannot have my theatre 
turned intoa dog's home. Every available nook and 
corner has now a large dog in it. Twenty minutes 
after my case was heard, the tide of dog-fanciers set 
in. For miles round they have sent me dogs of all 
sorts and sizes on approval. The master of a work- 
house not a hundred miles from Liverpool has 
presented me with an old paralytic retriever who has 
evidently been on the parish for some years; and I 
have advices of several dogs—all, I daresay, equally 
useless—on route. This is the second visitation I 
have had during my reign as a theatrical manager. 
The first was in London, some years ago, when the 
Royal Alfred was under my charge. In a weak 
moment I was advised to start a babies’ cloakroom, 
in which mothers could leave their infants in charge 
of experienced nurses, furnished with feeding bottles, 
ata small charge per head. The very first night, 
five fine babies were left unclaimed, and the difficulty 
I had in disposing of them is not yet forgotten. I 
am worse off now. The expense of keeping life in a 
baby with milk is not very great, but to have some 
dozen of hungry starving dogs about you, with meat 
at present prices, is a very different matter. My life 
can scarcely be considered safe.. I do not, I think, 
harbour revengeful feelings more than my neigh- 
bours ; but I give fair warning that if any more canine 
visitors arrive I shall feel disposed to hand over the 
invoices or letters that may accompany them to the 
Inland Revenue Office, on the off chance of their 
owners not haying paid the dog tax. 

Joun H. Appison. 


Prince of Wales Theatre, 





A TENOR IN CHANCERY. 





The suit of Mapleson v. Bentham which was 
instituted by Mr. Mapleson, the manager of the 
Italian Opera, against a gentleman well known to 
the public as a tenor singer, on Wednesday came 
on for hearing before the Master of the Rolls, 
having formerly been argued before the late Vice- 
Chancellor Wickens, who refused to grant an injunc- 
tion; which decision was subsequently confirmed 
upon appeal to the Lord Justices. The plaintiff 
alleged that, in violation of an agreement entered 
into between the parties in the French language 
(the terms of which did not now transpire, beyond 
the fact that “* Signor Bentami’”’ was to sing for the 
plaintiff, at a salary of £200 for 1872, and £280 for 


| 1873), the defendant had given his services else- 


where, and an injunction was originally sought to 
restrain him from continuing to do so, which, 
however, the Vice-Chancellor, on the balance of 
convenience, refused to grant—the remaining 
period of an engagement being then only five weeks ; 
and the case was accordingly ordered to stand until 
the hearing. Mr. Southgate, Q.C., for the plaintiff, 
in view of the fact that it was now rendered impos- 
sible to obtain an injunction by the lapse of time, 
asked whether it was worth while to go into the 
ease. Mr. Fry, Q.C., for the defendant, said his 
client was in Italy; and he had no authority to 
enter into any arrangement. Mr. Southgate re- 
marked that if the matter were now re-argued he 
would show that there was no reason or excuse for 
any understanding on the part of Mr. Bentham, 
as the articles of agreement provided for a 


| Written consent from Mr. Mapleson to his singing 


elsewhere. Mr. Fry said his difficulty was the 
want of authority, the defendant being absent. 
His Honour remarked that there was authority. 
Nothing could be clearer than the authority of 
counsel as regarded any proceeding in the cause, 
according to the decision in a very celebrated case. 
It was ultimately arranged that the bill should be 
dismissed without costs, the plaintiff undertaking 
not to proceed with, or bring, any action for 
damages. 





FRANCE. 
Pants, Nov. 12th. 

Here, as with you, the interference of la Censure 
has a most beneficial effect upon a play—that is to 
say it stimulates public curiosity concerning it. 
Many a worthless piece is hoisted into notoriety by 
the report that the Government officials have been 
tampering with the lines, or have thrown difficulties 
in the way of a performance. Take “ L’Oncle Sam” 
to wit—Sardou’s four-act comedy, which after end- 
less postponement has been brought out at last, and 
turns out sheer trash—well-costumed, brilliantly- 
mounted, lively, splendid trash. But the pieco had 
been admirably puffed by the reputed objections of 
the American Minister, and the opposition of the 
Censorship. For long the piece was forbidden: 
some said on account of Yankee susceptibilities, 
others on account of the excitable nature of French 
politics. It might not have been safe to ridicule 
one aspect of Republicanism, another aspect being 
in the minds of the onlookers. At all events the 
piece was put off for more than a year; hence a 
blague about it, and blague stimulates curiosity, 
and curiosity often leads to success. Meanwhile 
“T’Oncle Sam” was produced at New York, to the 
great amusement, mixed with natural contempt, of the 
Americans. Who could be angry with so outrageous 
a caricature? No Englishman resents his countrymen 
being drawn as gross hot-headed devourers of raw 
meat and sellers of wives at Smithfield ; nor, to do the 
American justice, is he more intolerant of misrepre- 
sentation. Since the days when he raged against 
Dickens's caricatures, he has travelled much and 
grown philosophical. When, then, it was found 
with what equanimity the New Yorkers bore ‘* Uncle 
Sam” in their own city, there could be no more 
pretence of fearing the wrath of Yankee-Parisians 
and diplomatists at the Ministry. So Sardou’s play 
has at last been passed, and this week has been 
sufficient to explode whatever portentiousness it 
possessed. On the first night there was a great rush 











to the Vandeville, and seats commanded huge 
prices. Even now it is possible the play will draw 
for a time ; but it is of its moral and artistic worth 
I speak when I say it is an exploded gasbag. 

The laying out of the piece—for plot there jg 
little—is as follows. The opening scene is on ong 
of the “ floating palaces” on the Hudson, which, ag 
a French critic told us the other day, is a river 
which runs from Chicago to New York. A prac. 
ticable gallery runs round the inside of the cabin, 
corkscrew staircases lead up to the deck, and 
through the gangway you get a peep of the blue sky, 
which, as one of the characters declares, is far finer 
than that illumined by the ‘old sun” of Europe, 
A band is playing at the entrance to the cabin, and 
niggers and newspaper boys hurry to and fro each 
time that the bell announces the arrival of the 
steamer at some landing station. The scene is full 
of life, and is admirable for the mounting. On 
board the steamer we meet with the hero, Robert 
Marquis de Rochemaine, a young Frenchman, doing 
what young Frenchmen are little in the habit of 
doing—taking a trip round the world. M. de 
Rochemaine is fortunate enough to meet with a 
Parisienne, Madame Bellamy, who has come to the 
States on business, but who is by no means in love 
with American manners and customs. She is the 
Greek chorus of the piece, and soon grows a 
nuisance, which is after the nature of a chorus. A 
lot of outrageous types, suppositiously American, 
are introduced. We have the rowdy speculator, 
the Irish shillelagh flourisher, the ‘ liquoring 
up” clergyman who has a spiritual wife; and 
then we come across a bevy of fast girls who 
go in for “ flirtation”? (pronounced &@ la francaise, 
if you please), travel about without protection, 
and regard the obligations of matrimony and the 
facilities of divorce with equal indifference. There 
is no action in the first act: it is all a show scene, a 
gallery of caricature. The second actis in Mr. Samuel 
Tapplebot’s drawing-room at Fifth Avenue Hotel. 
Mr. Tapplebot has “ struck ile,” and is as disagree- 
able a being as parvenus generally are. An absurd 
scene follows, in which American young ladies do not 
hesitate to kiss and be kissed in broad daylight, or 
rather gaslight,‘under the gaze of a dozen people. 
This is M. Sardou’s idea of Fifth Avenue society, 
But M. Sardou’s notion of an Anglo-Saxon flirtation 
is wholly charming. He imagines flirtation—let us 
call it fleertassiong, with a barbaric assimilation to 
the Vaudeville method of pronouncing it—he imagines 


fleertassiong to be a sort of ceremonial, like quad- 


rilles or charades, for which people are expressly 
invited. The room is furnished with low, luxurious 
divans, and on each reclines at full length a much 
decolletée damsel, while her lover hangs over her, 
their heads touching and their hands clasped. A 
soft dim light suffuses the apartment, which it re- 
quires no stretch of imagination to fancy is indeed, 
as one of the characters suggests, impregnated with 
perfumes. Into the society of these “ flirts’ comes 
the young French marquis, with whom Miss Sarah 
Tapplebot has struck up an acquaintance in the 
steamer, and is now prepared to go the length of 


fleertassiong with him. Butthe Marquis Robert has 


pangs of remorse. He is a virtuous young Parisian, 
brought up in the untainted atmosphere of the 
French capital, is naturally shocked with wicked 
American ways. He thinks of his own pure home, 
his mother reading (O ma mére!), his sisters sewing, 
in that fair land where dissolute manners have never 
despoiled domestic peace. The contrast of French 
chastity with American profligacy comes very edifying 
here to a Vaudeville audience, and Marquis Robert's 
reflections are much cheered. At last he is about to 
rush off from the haunts of flirtation, when the syren 
Sarah arrests his footsteps, and bids him take a seat 
next her on a convenient divan. She makes him 
confess the amount of his fortune and the name of 
his banker, and at last induces him to write the 
fatal words, ‘‘ I love you—with a view to marriage.’ 
Thereupon she imprints a kiss upon his forehead, 
flings a shawl] across her arm, and whispers, “ Et 
maintenant, partons.” ‘ Where to?” says the 
astonished Frenchman. ‘To Saratoga!” replies 
Sarah,—the wedding ceremony being evidently 
deferred until after the honeymoon. 
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To Saratoga they go; at all events in the third 
act we are at Long Branch, whither Mr. Tapplebot 
and his family Have ‘migrated. The marquis’s 
inamorata has left him, and he is compelled to 
admit that he has no right to add her to his 
thousand conquests. ‘The young lady confesses to 
her cousins that she is in love with De Rochemaine, 
and that she has fled from him because she saw that 
he did not intend to marry her, and she feared to 
fall a prey to her own and his passions. Her 
cousins declare that a young lady without a fortune 
has no right to fall in love, and leave her to her 
reflections and to De Rochemaine, who has made 
his way into the house, being really madly in love 
with the impregnable Sarah this time. A passionate 
scene follows, ending by Marquis Robert offering 
his hand and heart, and (this time) marriage. 
Sarah owns she loves him, and falls into his arms. 
At this moment the door opens and in walks Sarah’s 
uncle, Mr. Sam Tapplebot, Uncle Sam. But Uncle 
Sam, instead of blessing the union, so bullies 
Marquis Robert, that that impressionable French- 
man, regarding the whole scene as a trap, and 
himself as trahi, refuses to marry the girl at all. 
Uncle Sam calls upon him to pay damages, on 
which the Frenchman exclaims, with brutal irony, 
‘At what price do you value Mademoiselle’s honour? 
Send me the bill; I will pay it.” And leaves the 
fainting girl to her fate. The fourth and last act 
takes place in the public drawing-room of the Fifth 
Avenue Hotel, opening on to the grand staircase, 
adorned with tropical plants in colossal vases. The 
scene is 2 brilliant combination of reality and splen- 
dour. Here the question of damages is being settled, 
but the negotiations are interrupted by Sarah rushing 
in, producing her note-book with Robert’s promise in 
writing, and tearing it up indignantly to cast at his 
feet. This, of course, brings back all De Roche- 
maine’s love. Sarah rushes away, and her lover's 
only consolation is to fight a duel with one Fairfax, 
a cast-off admirer of Miss Sarah’s. The duel is 
fought, % ’Americaine, in the passages of the hotel. 
Sarah rushes from her room and ties up a wound 
which the marquis has received. Mdme. Bellamy 
shuts Mr. Fairfax and his revolver into a cupboard, 
and this time Mr. Tapplebot, put in a good humour, 
no doubt by the familiar odour of gunpowder, gives 
his consent to the union of De Rochemaine and 
Sarah. Indeed he is so happy that he makes an offer 
to Mdme. Bellamy, the aforesaid Greek chorus, whose 
business qualities he admires. He is refused. 

There are many sub-characters and sub-incidents, 
but to detail these is unnecessary. You have already 
an idea of the sensational and unveracious qualities 
ofthe play. It has no more morale in it than a 
Punch-and-Judy Show, and it is about as truthful as 
Punch-and-Judy as a picture of society. The merits 
of it are the mounting, the gorgeous dressing, and 
in some respects the acting. Mdlle. Bartel, a new- 
comer, is marvellously fascinating as Sarah. Malle. 
Farqueil elevates the part of Mdme. Bellamy into 
occasional importance, despite its distressing pro- 
lixity. Lastly the Uncle Sam of M. Parade is far 
from being such a bore as he might be; he is even 
amusing in his impossibility of character and tem- 
verament, 








LAW AND POLICE CASES. 





THE TRANSIT OF SCENERY. 

In the Court of Common Pleas, on Thursday, the 
Lancashire and Yorkshire Railway Company sought 
a rule by which to escape a verdict for £128, obtained 
against them by Mr. Powell, a theatrical manager 
at Bradford. Plaintiff had sent seventy-six scene 
pieces, to be employed in a Pantomime, by the 
Company's line to Oldham, and they were lost or 
damaged in transit. It was contended that scene- 
pieces were ‘ packages or parcels” of the same order 
as paintings, for which the carriers would not be 
liable beyond £10, and it was sought to treat the 
whole as one parcel. On the other side, it was 
shown that the goods were delivered in separate lots, 
and could not be treated as a single parcel, and on 
this ground the Court refused the rule. 





ONE OF THE MOST SUBTLE AND DIFFICULT PROBLEMS OP THE 
DAY, A PEW YRARS BACK, was to find an easy, safe, and certain 
method of checking disordered action in the human body before 
it passed onwards todisease. That desideratum was discovered, 
and has been universally acknowledged, approved, and ap- 
plauded. Holloway’s Medicine gives tone to the nervous system, 
Which is the source of all vital movements and presides over 
every action, which maintains the growth and well being of the 
body. Under these pills all the functions of life gain greater 
activity. No one can over-estimate the necessity of keeping the 
herves well strung ; and the ease with which these pills accom- 
plish that ead is borne witness to by thousands. 





Buitish Cottzcr or Heattu, Evstox Roap, Lonxpoy.— 
Messrs. Morison hereby inform the public that they have no 
connection with a medicine having for its trade mark ‘‘ a Lion,” in 
imitation of the Lion which has for many years been in front 
of the British College of Health, which was raised by a penny 
subscription in honour of James Morison the Hygeist. The only 
Trade mark on Morison’s medicines are the words ‘‘ Morison’s 
Universal Medicines, engraved on the Government stamp in 
aa letters on a red ground, to counterfeit which is felony. 

ebruary, 1872, Signed, Morisox & Co, 





THE 
SONGS OF WALES, 


REPUBLICATION OF THE COLLECTIONS 
OF JOHN PARRY (BARD ALAW) AND 
GEORGE THOMSON. 


With the addition of other Melodies that have not 
hitherto appeared in a Vocal Form. 


ADAPTED TO ENGLISH WORDS. 


WITH ACCOMPANIMENTS FOR 
PIANO OR HARP. 


EDITED BY 


JOHN THOMAS. 


(PENCERDD GWALIA,) 


Harpist to Her Majesty the Queen. 





The Editions of Welsh Melodies for the Voice by John Parry 
and George Thomson being entirely out of print, Messrs, J. B. 
Cramer & Co. have determined to republish them, some of 
which will be arranged as Part-Songs. The English Words will 
be selected from the rich collection to be fonnd in Thomson's 
and Parry's editions by the fullowing Poets, Mrs. Hemans, 
Alaric A. Watts, Sir Walter Scott, J. Jones, J. H. Wiffen, 
J. A. Walker, Mrs, Cornwall Baron Wilson, Joanna Baillie, 
A. Boswell, Burns, Thomas Campbell, Mrs. Grant, Mrs, 
Hunter, R. Lloyd, Mrs. Opie, Samuel Rogers, Hon. W. R. 
Spencer, &c., Xc. ; and the whole work will be under the super- 
vision and Editorship of Mr, Joux Tomas, 


THE ABOVE WORK WILL BE FOLLOWED BY 


A COMPREHENSIVE COLLECTION 


OF 


ALL THE WELSH MELODIES EXTANT, 
WITHOUT WORDS, 


And with the addition of all the Traditional and 
Historical facts connected therewith. 


The whole of the Melodies will be arranged in a 
concise form for the Piano or Harp} under the 
supervision and Editorship of 


JOHN THOMAS, 


(PENCERDD GWALIA,) 


Harpist to Her Majesty the Queen. 





LONDON: 


J. B. CRAMER AND CO,, 
201, REGENT STREET, W. 





SO = = 


INSLEYS’ MAGAZINE 


AN ILLUSTRATED MONTHLY, 
PRICE ONE SHILLING, 


OURT AND SOCIAL LIFE IN 
FRANCE UNDER NAPOLEON tt THIRD. B 
late FELIX WHITEHURST. 2 vols. - - odes 
LD ROME AND NEW ITALY. By 
EMILIO CASTELAR. Translated by Mrs, ARTHUR 
ARNOLD, 1 vol. 8vo. 


HE SHUTTLECOCK 


Book for an Idle Hour, 
1 vol. crown Svo, 


\ ADAME DE SEVIGNE, HER COR- 
RESPONDENTS and CONTEMPORARIES. By th 
CUMTESSE DE PULIGA. 2 vols. Svo., with Portraits, _ 
VOREIGN BIOGRAPHIES. By 


WILLIAM MACCALL, 2 vols., 8vo. 





PAPERS: a 
By J. ASHBY STERRY, 


nari sleepin a 
U NORTHODOX LONDON ; or, Phases 

_ Of Religious Life in the Metropolis. By the Rev. C, 
MAURICE DAVIES, D.D, 1 vol., 8vo., 14s. 


\JICKETS IN THE WEST; or, the 
Twelve in America, By R. A. FITZGERALD, With 
Portrait and Illustrations, 1 vol., 5s. 


HE EARL’S PROMISE: a New Novel. 
By Mrs. J. H. RIDDELL. 8 vols. 
MHE SQUIRE’S GRANDSON: a Tale 
of a Strong Man’s Weakness. By ROBERT ST, JOHN 
CORBET, Author of ‘The Canon's Daughters,” ‘‘Church and 
Wile,” &c. In 8 vols, PS pe 
PAIR OF BLUE EYES. By the 
Author of “ Under the Greenwood Tree,” &o. 3 vols, 
VHE BELLE OF BELGRAVIA, A 
New Novel. By G. W. GARRETT, 2 vols. 
VE’S DAUGHTERS. By E. DYNE 
FENTON, 
OME, SWEET HOME. By Mrs. J 
H. RIDDELL: 8 vols. 
OBERT ORD’S ATONEMENT. A 


Novel. By the Author of ‘ Nellie’s Memories.” 3 vols 











LIVIA’S LOVERS. A New Novel. 


8 vols. 





ee 


INSLEY BROTHERS, 
8, CATHERINE STREET, STRAND. 








AT GREATLY REDUCED PRICES, 


BRINGING THEM 
WITHIN THE REACH OF ALL. 


THE BEST anp CHEAPEST 
SEWING MACHINES 
IN THE WORLD. 


THE NEW HAND MACHINES 
From £4. 102. 
Are Superior to all others of their class. 





GROVER AND BAKER, 
150, REGENT STREET, LONDON, W. 





EVERY MACHINE GUARANTEED, 
Instruction GRatTIs. 


Illustrated prospectus and Samp/es of Work sent post free, 
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J. B. CRAMER & CO. 'g 


PIANOFORTES. 


28 GUINEAS. 
PIANETTE, 
In Rosewood or Walnut Case. Height, 8 ft. 5 in. 
£2 12s, Gd. per Quarter on the Three Years System. 


34 GUINEAS. 
PIANETTE, 
In Rosewood or Walnut Case. 
£3 3s. per Quarter on the T'hree Years System. 


40 GUINEAS. 
PIANETTE, 
In solid Mahogany, for extreme climates. 
£4 4s. per Quarter on the Three Years System, 


42 GUINEAS. 
COTTAGE PIANOFORTE, 
In Rosewood Case. Height, 3 ft. 11 in. 
£3 18s. 9d, per Quarter on the Three Years System, 


46 GUINEAS. 
COTTAGE PIANOFORKTE, 
In Walnut. 
£4 4s, per Quarter on the Three Years System. 


50 GUINEAS. 
COTTAGE PIANOFORTE, 
In Rosewood or Walnut. Trichord Treble. 
£4 14s, 6d. per Quarter on the Three Years System. 


50 GUINEAS. 
COTTAGE PIANOFORTE, 
In solid Mahogany, for extreme climates, 
£5 5s. per Quarter on the Three Years System. 


55 GUINEAS. 
BEMI-OBLIQUE PIANOFORTE, 
In Rosewood or Walnut. 
£5 5s. per Quarter on the Three Years System, 


50 GUINEAS. 
THE “BOUDOIR OBLIQUE” 
NEW PIANOFORTE. 


Trichord. Patent Check Action, Height, 84 ft.; 
width, 44 ft. 
£4 14s. 6d. per Quarter on the Three Years System. 
*,* This instrument is more convenient in size, 
more effective in tone, more agreeable in touch, and 
more elegant in appearance than any Pianoforte 
hitherto made, 





90 GUINEAS. 
SHORT GRAND PIANOFORTE, 
In Rosewood. Length, 6 ft. 
£9 98. per Quarter on the Three Years System. 


*.* The same full quality and body of tone is 
obtained in this instrument as in ordinary Grands. 
The diminution of size will obviate the objection 
which go often acts as a drawback to the introduc- 
tion of a ‘“ Grand Pianoforte ” in drawing rooms, 





110 GUINEAS. 
BOUDOIR GRAND PIANOFORTE, 
In Rosewood. Length, 7} ft. 
£10 10s. per Quarter on the Three Years System. 





J. B. CRAMER AND CO.,, 


PIANOFORTE GALLERY, 
(LARGEST IN EUROPE.) 
207 & 209, REGENT STREET, W 


J.B. CRAMER & CO.’S 
AMERICAN ORGANS. 





0.—4} Octave Melodeon, with packing 


CDOS 66804564440 08s 46 RSENS 12 Guineas 
1.—5 Octaves, Knee Swell, Case in 
polished Ash, Oak, Black Wal- 
nut, or Mahogany .......... 15 = 
2.—Two Stops, with Knee Swell, Case 
yk See oy heer eare a 18 is 
3.—Four Stops and Knee Swell, Case 
in polished Ash, Black Wal- 
nut, or Mahogany .......... 22 ” 
4.—Six Stops and Knee Swell, Pa- 
nelled Case in Ash, Oak, Black 
Walnut, or Mahogany ...... 26 Pa 
4a.—With Sub Bass (in place of Forte) 382 e 
4b.—With Sub Bass, and Vox Humana 
(in place of Tremolo)........ 35 9 
5.—Eight Stops, two Knee Svwells, 
Elegant Veneered Case in 
Rosewood or Walnut...... | 99 
5a.—With Vox Humana (in place of 
Tremolo) ».ceceresessooce 38 os 


6.—Nine Stops, two Knee Swells, very 
handsome Case in Black Wal- 
nut (with Octave Coupler, £5 
OXtTA) wecccececveecs 
'7.—Ten Stops, two Knee Swells, hand- 
some panelled Black Walnut 


40 


KPheecevabaer es chewne 50 
8.—The above with Octave Coupler, 
Basso Prolongo, Full Organ 

Knee Pedal, &c. (superior 

finish) .....00++ sevcccccees 
9.—Five Stops, Knee Swell, very hand 
some panelled Resonant Case 

in Black Walnut 
9a.—Seven Stops, Automatic Swell, 
and Knee Swell ............ 
9b.—Eight Stops, Automatic Swell, 
and Knee Swell ..........4. 
9c.—Seven Stops and Knee Swell.... 
9d.—LHight Stops and Knee Swell.... 
9e.—Eight Stops and Knee Swell.... 
9f.—Ten Stops and Knee Swell...... 
9g.—Two Manuals, Twelve Stops, and 
Knee Swell and Full Organ.. 
10.—Two Manuals, thirteen Stops, 
Full Organ and Knee Swell, 

Back Blower ....... oe 
11.—Two Manual and Pedals, fourteen 
Stops, Full Organ, Foot Swell, 

Back Blower ....+seeeeee04 125 


Larger Instruments, by Estimate. 
*,” Nos. 9, 9a, 9b, 9c, 9d, 9e, Of, and 9g, are in Resonant Cases, 


60 


85 


40 


45 
42 
45 
55 


68 


85 


100 


” 





Organ Chair, Plain Solid Black Walnut, £1 18s. ; 
Stuffed Velvet or Morocco Seat and Back, £2 10s. 





J. B. CRAMER & CO,, 


201, REGENT STREET, W., anv 43, MOORGATE 
STREET, LONDON; 


Can also be obtained at BRIGHTON, DUBLIN, and 





BELFAST. 


American Organ and Harmonium Rooms, 


——S ay 


— 


J. B. CRAMER & CO.’S 
HARMONIUMS 





o. 1, 
CRAMER’S SCHOOL HARMONIUM. 
IN OAK OR AMERICAN WALNUT, £5 5s, 
MAHOGANY, £6 6s. 
Four Octaves. 


No. 2. 
CRAMER’S COTTAGE HARMONIUM. 
IN OAK OR AMERICAN WALNUT, £6 6s, 
MAHOGANY, £7 7s. 
Five Octaves. 


No. 3. 
IN OAK OR AMERICAN WALNUT, £88 
nee ~~ £9 Qs. 
One Sto 
Expression, with pss Pedal and Wind 
gulator. 
No. 4. 
OAK, £12 12s.; ROSEWOOD, £13 13s, 
WALNUT, £14 14s. 
Five Stops. 


Forté. Expression, 
Tremolo. Forté. 
Petite Expression. 
And Wind Regulator. 
No. 5. 
OAK, £15 15s.; ROSEWOOD, £16 1é6s,; 
WALNUT, £17 17s. 
Eight Stops. 
Forté. Petite Expression, 
Tremolo. Expression. 
Voix Celeste. Cor Anglais, 
Flute. Forté. 
And Wind Regulator. 
No. 6. 
OAK, £24; ROSEWOOD, £25 10s, 
WALNUT, £27. 
Twelve Stops. 
Tremolo. Flute, Expression. 
Voix Celeste, Petite Expres- Cor Anglais. 
Forté. sion. Bourdon, 
Clarinette. Grand Jeux. Forté, 
Sourdine. 


No. 7. 
OAK, £38; ROSEWOOD, £40; WALNUT £42 
Sixteen Stops. 


Tremolo. Flute. Bourdon, 
Voix Celeste. Petite Expres- Clarion. 
Forté. sion. Basson, 
Hautbois, Grand Jeux. Forté. 
Fifre. Expression. Sourdine, 
Clarinette. Cor Anglais. 

With Knee Action. 

No. 8. 
OAK, £45; ROSEWOOD, £47 10s. 

WALNUT, £50. 

Seventeen Stops. 
Tremolo, Clarinette. Cor Angla 
Musette. Flute. Bourdon. 
Voix Celeste. Petite Expres- Clarion, 
Forté. sion. Basson. 
Hautbois, Grand Jeux. Forté. 
Fifre. Expression. Sourdine. 

With Knee Action. 


No. 9. 
OAK, £50; ROSEWOOD, £52 10s, 
WALNUT, £55. 
Nineteen Stops. (Church Model. 


Tremolo. Flute. Clarion, 
Voix Celeste. Petite Expres- Basson, 
Musette. sion. Forté. 
Forté. Grand Jeux. Deuxieme Bour- 
Hautbois. Expression. don. 
Fifre. Cor Anglais. Voix Humaine. 
Clarinette. Bourdon. Sourdine, 

With Knee Action, 

No. 10. 


OAK, £70; ROSEWOOD, £73; WALNUT, £76 
Twenty- ~~ Stops. (Two ‘Keyboards, 





Forté. ifre. Clairon. 
Voix Celeste. § Clarinette. Basson. 
Deuxieme Haut- Flute. Forté. 

bois. Petite Expres- Sourdine. 
Accouplement, sion. Accouplement. 
Tremolo. Grand Jeux, Deuxieme Bas- 
Musette. Expression. son, 
Forté. Cor Anglais, Voix Humaine. 
Hautbois. Bourdon. Forté, 

J. B. CRAMER AND CO,, 


HARMONIUM ROOMS 
199 & 201, REGENT STREET, W, 
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ARTHUR SULLIVAN’S NEW SONGS. 











Little Maid of Arcadc@ ......sesseesecseveeseevsseeeses 4 °0 
Guinevere ! (Sung by Mdlle. Titiens), in C and E flat.... 4 0 
he Sailor’s Grave..ssececesesscecececvecsees 40 
Oh! ma Charmante (French Song) .... 4 0 
Oh | della mia ..cecevecscccesseccecccsseceessecesseene 4 0 
London: J. B. Cramer & Co., Regent-street, W. 
LOUISA GRAY’S NEW SONGS. 
Le Jour de Féte (Sung by Mdme. Lancia) ............ 4 0 
Forgotten. (Sung by Mr. Sims Reeves). InEflat&G.. 4 0 
Under the cliffs. Ballad. (Tenor) ........ceseseseseee 4 0 
Oft I wander. (Mezzo-Soprano or Contralto) .......... 4 0 
My old love, “ Remembrance” ...... 40 


London ; J. B. Cramer & Co., Regent-street, W. 





O. BARRI’S NEW SONGS. 





Alone for ever. In D and F, (Sung by Mdme. Titiens) .. 4 0 
The Fairy ANSWET ccccccecccvcvsccccssccssevcccsccsece 40 
Cee SOE ccncad ena abe tcenls eaebenenctadon eanseds 40 


London: J. B. Cramer & Co., Regent-street, W. 





MISS PHILP’S NEW SONGS. 


The night closes o’er her. (Sung by Mdme. Rudersdorff), 4 0 
Happy! (Sung by Mdile. Liebhart) .......esesseseeee 4 0 


Two of Miss Philp's most charming songs. 
London: J, B, Cramer & Co., Regent-street, W. 





VIRGINIA GABRIEL’S NEW SONGS. 





ONIONS os 50 i ksaiceewencgesdnscgechsbanescasccdqeasss 
Tho Chaden,, 3 Fh Ge OG Gi eos. 0c be 00.0005 00:09:00.060060 4 
Phonghts 1... 000.0 6op0s000:00000600 60 d0ecthovcnebeccacece 4 
Spirit LOVE .. cecccccccccecccccccccccecccccccccccscese | & 
4 
4 
4 


~ 


Twilight ...... 
Three Lilies 
Friends .... ++ 


cooocoococoo 


e+se ee eeDedicated to Mdme. Bodda-Pyne 
London; J. B, Caamzr & Co., Regent-street, W. 





ALFRED PLUMPTON’S NEW SONGS. 





The Trooper (Sung by Mr. Maybrick) .....ss0.ssee008 4 

The Wanderers, (Sung by Mdlle. Drasdil) ............ 4 
The above are suitable for either Contralto or Baritone voices 

I once had a sweet little doll, dear. In G@ and B flat. 
(Sung hy Miss Enriquez) ......0cccesscsseces 40 


London: J. B. Cramer & Co., Regent-street, W. 


0 
0 





W. F. TAYLOR’S NEW SONGS. 


The Flower and the Star ....cccocesscveeses 3 0 
Datnank Wess i <>. seep Sods oc 06 cues teed as cnsrcsccseeses 8B © 
O list to the Song-bird ......sssee0. 3 0 


The above six songs, by the composer of ‘‘I heard a 
Spirit Sing,” are melodious and simple, and of 
moderate compass. 


London. J, B. Cramzr & Co., Regent-street, W. 





HENRY SMART’S NEW SONGS, &c. 





The Reindeer Bells, Song. (Baritone) .....+0++00s 
Queen of Beauty. Song. (Tenor) ..... 
The Land of the Setting Sun. Duet. 

WS FORD: ii ciate oe 0s atdopeceschass 
For ever and for aye 40... + s0s 000000 
Eventide, Trio, (8.0.7.)...0.sseeeeeceee 


London: J. B. Caamfn & Co., Regent-street, W. 
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Just Published. Price Four Shillings Post Free for 
Twenty-five Stamps. 


A MAROIA NUZIALE., 
by JOHN RHODES. 


London: Swirt & Co., King-street, Regent-street, W. 


Composed 





Just Published. Price 5s, ; by Post, 5s. 6d, 


AYLAND WELL. A Tale. By C. A.M. W., 
Author of “The Fate of Sacrilege,” &c., &c, 


London; J, T, Hays, Lyall-place, Eaton-square, §,W.; and 4, 
Henriette-street Coventgarden,’ | 


CRAMERS’ 
CITY PIANOFORTE ROOMS, 


43, MOORGATE STREET, 


NOW CONSIST OF 


SEVEN SPACIOUS APARTMENTS. 


Two of the adjoining tenements have been recently added to the already existing 
accommodation, and have been converted into a suite of noble Saloons, affording space 
for an unusual, if not unrivalled, display of Pianofortes by the principal manufacturers 
—viz., 


BROADWOOD, COLLARD, ERARD, KIRKMAN & CRAMER. 


To each maker a room is assigned, and for the first time in the City of London there 
is an establishment containing within itself a large and carefully selected Stock of 
Pianofortes by all these eminent manufacturers. 


By this combination, purchasers, instead of being compelled as heretofore to visit 
the different Pianoforte manufactories, situated as they are in various parts of London, 
will find the productions of the above firms in all their varieties in one establishment, 
with the further advantage of prices precisely the same as those charged by the manu- 
facturers themselves. 


First Saloon: Pianofortes .. by BROADWOOD. 
Second ,, Pianofortes .. by COLLARD. 
Third me Pianofortes .. by ERARD. 
Fourth ,,  Pianofortes .. by KIRKMAN. 
Fifth » Pianofortes . . by CRAMER. 
Sixth ,» Harmoniums. . by CRAMER. 
Seventh ,, American Organs by CRAMER. 


In the numerous smaller rooms are instruments that have been in use, and which 
are sold at prices more or less reduced, or hired at the usual monthly, quarterly, or 
yearly rates, 





THE THREE YEARS’ SYSTEM OF HIRE 


originated by Cramers, although it has been partially adopted by others, is carried 
out on a large and liberal scale only by themselves. 


This system is not applied solely to Cramers’ Pianofortes, but to the various 
descriptions of Grand and Upright Instruments manufactured by Broapwoop, CoLLarp 
Erarp, and Kirxman, the great makers of the trade. 


The advantages of dealing with Cramers may be thus summarised :—Economy of 
time and money ; certainty of a fine instrument, the best only being selected ; facility 
of contrast, efficient performers being always at hand to test the power, and to explain 
the peculiarities of each instrument as regards quality of tone and susceptibility of 
touch; the greatest number as well as the greatest variety from which to select. 





CRAMERS’ GALLERY IN REGENT STREET 


is also full of a magnificent selection of 


PIANOFORTES, HARPS, HARMONIUMS, AMERICAN ORGANS, 
AND ORGANS FOR CHURCH AND CHAMBER. 





At BRIGHTON, 


In addition to their present Warerooms, 64, WEST STREET, Cramenrs have 
opened a very elegant New Saloon in the WESTERN ROAD, where Families 
visiting the Coast can be readily accommodated with any kind of Pianoforte by an 
of the well-known makers, as well as with Harmoniums and American Organs, whic 
are issued from their factories in Kentish and Camden Town in large and steadily 
increasing numbers, and at prices ranging from 5 to 200 guineas. 





Illustrated Price .Lists and all information on application to 


J. B. CRAMER & CO., Recent Srrezr, W. 
J. B. CRAMER & CO., Moorgate Srrezt, Crry. 





J. B. CRAMER & 00O., West Street, & Western Roap, Briauron, 
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DEDICATED BY PERMISSION TO H,R.H. THE PRINCE OF WALES. 


LUEWELYN. 


A DRAMATIC CANTATA. 
THE ENGLISH WORDS BY THOMAS OLIPHANT 











} 
(HONORARY SECRETARY TO THE MADRIGAL SOCIETY). 
THE WELSH WORDS BY TALHAIARN, 
ry y TON =| P ae Pi XT r 
THE MUSIC COMPOSED BY JOHN THOMAS, 
(PENCERDD GWALIA) HARPIST TO HER MAJESTY THE QUEEN, 
The Pianoforte and Vocal ener Handsomely Bound, Price One Guinea and a Half. 
THE FOLLOWING PIECES PUBLISHED SEPARATELY 
s. d. s. d. 
Recirative AND Wan Sonc—* Firm as the sea-girt rock” us 3 0 | Dvurt—* Oh, joy beyond expressing” oe 3 0 
Sung by Mr. Sims Reeves. | Sung by Miss Edith Wynne ona Mr. Sims Reeves. 
Recitative anp Ain—“ Oh! fain would I recall the days” = 4 0 | Brat Mancu—(Arranged as a Pianoforte Duet) .. on a 4 9 
Sung by Miss Edith Wynne. | Jecrrarive anp Ain—“ Brave Sons of Cambria” ., a_i san 2 6 
Lecenpary Battap—(in A minor)—* Gelert’s Grave ” (Bedd Gelert) 4 0 Sung by Mr. Sims Reeves, | 
Sung by Madame Sainton-Dolby. | Terzerro—‘ Long may ye live” ° 3 0 | 
Ditto (in C minor) .. oe oe ee ee 4 0 | 


Sung by Miss Edith Wynne, Mr. Sims Reeves, and Mr. Lewis Thomas. 
The Choral and Orchestral Parts published separately. 


THE BRIDE OF NEATH VALLEY, 


A WELSH SCENE. 
THE. ENGLISH WORDS BY HENRY F. CHORLEY, THE WELSH VERSION BY TALHAIARN, 


THE MUSIC COMPOSED BY JOHN THOMAS, 


(PENCERDD GWALIA) HARPIST TO HER MAJESTY THE QUEEN. 





re 


The Pianoforte and Vocal Score, Handsomely Bound, Price 12s. Nett. 


eee eee eee 


THE FOLLOWING PIECES PUBLISHED SEPARATELY. 





s. ad. s. d. 
OVERTURE ,. oe oe?” Say 7 oe ee oe 4 0 | g Atrercation Scene. | (Dadl Dau)—* What i is here of — -" 
tecrr—“ I your own lord, 7) * Quartet AnD Cronus, ) bar’ 3 0 
1, Bripan Mrssrnorn’s Sona ( cheerful errand bound ” | 30 | 9. Ripine Crorus—No. 1.—* Down the stream nt dui the valley” 3 0 
(Bass) Am—* The girl is g tt ay 10. Hymn Cuorus—‘* Lo! with fears and blushes laden” “A 20 
Sung by Mr. Lewis Thomas. 11, Anruem Cuorus—* Blessed are all they that fear the Lord” .. 2 0 
2. INTERMEZZO (Instrumental) <a ee a 1 0 12. Hymn Cronus—(Accompanied)—* Thou whose mercy isatreasure” 2 0 
3. Cnorus or Men—* Good morrow to our neig Aubour” ee 2 0 13. Rrp1xa Cuorvs—No. 2.—* By the village, by the meadow” ., 20 
4. Be gg ow —(Tenor)—The river is flowing its meadows bd 14. Bripnx’s Sone—(Soprano)—“ If thou shalt deem thy vow” ., 3 0 
Sung by Mr. Ww. Hl. Cummings. Sung by Miss Edith Wynne. 
5. Cnonus or Men—* Come, come with thy companions” Pe 2 0 15. Quanrer anp Coorvs—(Penillion—* Nos Galan”)—“ Jane had 
6. Inrenwezzo—(Instrumental) oe oe oe es ee 1 0 cheeks as red as roses” 8 0 
7. Burpe's Moruen’s Sonc—(Contralto)\—“*O merry are the Dance Music 3 0 
bridesmaids” .. “e - Bi . : 2 6 FinaLe, QuARTET AND Cuonvs—(Breudawyd y Frenhines)—“ May 
Sung by Madame Sainton-Dolby. the years begun so brightly ” oe A be da 3 0 
THE FOLLOWING ARRANGED AS PIANOFORTE DUETS BY THE AUTHOR. 
Overtunr - 7 os si i iz Be bs 5 0 InrERMEZZzZO—No. 6. os a: ro oe - 20 
InrEKMEZZO—No, 2 es 06 oe 7 - os ee 2 0 | Dance Music .. ve + oe ee oe oe . 3 0 


The Choral and Orchestral Parts published separately. 


LAMBORN COCK, 63, NEW BOND STREET . § 


(CORNER OF BROOK STREET), LONDON. 








Priated and Published by Jamas Swirt, of 65, King-street, Golden-equare, inthe County 








